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PROCESSING AND DISTRIBUTION OF DONATED 
FOOD COMMODITIES 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30, 1955 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Domestic MARKETING OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1310 
New House Office Building, Hon. George M. Grant, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Grant. The committee will come to order. 

We have a series of bills this morning introduced by several Mem- 
bers of the House. 

(H. R. 2851 is as follows:) 


(H. R, 2851, 84th Cong., ist sess.] 
A BILL To authorize the Commodity Credit Corporation to process food commodities for donation under 
certain Acts 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the last sentence of section 407 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: “Except on a reimbursable 
basis, the Corporation shall not bear any costs in connection with making such 
commodity available beyond the cost of the commodity to the Corporation in 
store, the cost of processing it into a form suitable for home or institutional use 
if it is a food commodity, and the handling and transportation costs in making 
delivery of the commodity to designated agencies at one or more central locations 
in each State.”’ 

Sec. 2. The next to last sentence of section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended to read as follows: ““The Commodity Credit Corporation may pay 
(i) with respect to food commodities disposed of under this section, the cost of 
processing them into a form suitable for home or institutional use, and (ii) with 
respect to all commodities disposed of under this section, reprocessing, packaging, 
transporting, handling, and other charges accruing up to the time of their delivery 
to a Federal agency or to the designated State or private agency, in the case of 
commodities made available for use within the United States, or their delivery 
free alongside ship or free on board export carrier at point of export, in the case 
of commodities made available for use outside the United States.” 


Mr. Grant. I notice that several Members are here. One of our 
colleagues, Mr. Perkins of Kentucky introduced H. R. 2871. He has 
& very important committee meeting that he wishes to get to. We 
will be glad to hear from Mr. Perkins at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perxtns. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear here this morning to ask this com- 
mittee to pass legislation providing for an adequate diet for starving 
people in this Nation. I noticed in the press this morning the state- 
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ment of Secretary Benson about the disposal of the surplus commodi- 
ties. I feel quite confident, Mr. Chairman, that we have yet millions 
of bushels of wheat available that could be put to a useful purpose in 
this country if it was made available to the starving people that we 
have in the distressed areas, and we do have them by the hundreds 
of thousands, where we have an insured unemployment rate above 
20 percent in this country. That condition prevails in the Seventh 
Congressional district of Kentucky in the mining counties, Pike, 
Letcher, Floyd, Perry, and in my home county we have an insured 
unemployment rate of above 80 percent. 

It seems to me that when the people lack this purchasing power 
and are hungry, and we have surplus commodities, that we certainly 
should make those commodities available. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a joint statement signed by Alben W. 
Barkley, Senator, Earle C. Clements, Senator, and myself. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has interpreted the current act 
covering the disposal of surplus food products to authorize the pro- 
cessing of surplus farm products for shipment overseas, but prohibiting 
such action for surplus commodities distributed to the unemployed 
and needy in this country. There are a number of bills before this 
committee, including H. R. 2871, to authorize the processing of 
wheat into flour or the processing of any food commodity which is to 
be distributed either through the school-lunch program, approved 
relief organizations, State or local government agencies. 

The unemployment which this country faces during the coming 
year is of major proportions. In this month of March 1955, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the insured workers of Kentucky (to be specific, 
for the week ending March 12, 9.6 percent) are receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance checks. During the calendar year 1954, 31.5 percent 
of all calaimants exhausted their insurance rights, and the rate of 
exhaustions is now higher than it was a year ago. The total number of 
Kentucky claimants exhausting their benefits during the calendar 
year of 1954 was equal to 8 percent of all the workers covered by the 
unemployment insurance in the State. It is reasonable to assume that 
approximately one-half of these 33,000 workers who exhausted their 
benefit rights during the past year are now unemployed and ineligible 
for unemployment insurance payments. The national total of 
exhaustions was more than 1,750,000. 

The economic outlook, and in particular the imminent curtailment 
of automobile production, is such that there is no reasonable hope that 
these unemployed workers will be recalled to their jobs in the imme- 
diate future. This is only one of the large areas in the Nation, par- 
ticularly in the mining areas, where unemployment is approaching 
depression proportions. We find similar situations in the coal fields 
of Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, the textile producing 
areas, and a number of other industrial centers where business activity 
is far below normal. The net result is a large number of labor-market 
areas have a major problem of unemployment. The same causes that 
have resulted in this unemployment have also curtailed the revenues 
of the local and State governments. These areas are doing everything 
possible to alleviate suffering among the unemployed, but their re- 
sources in the face of declining business activity are entirely inade- 
quate, and even though they may be willing, they are not financially 
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able to take on additional expenses such as the processing of surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

The unemployed workers as well as the citizens and the officials in 
these areas cannot understand why the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is authorized to process farm products for overseas use by unem- 
ployed and needy persons, while such action is prohibited for our own 
use. The 3 million or 4 million unemployed workers in this country 
feel that they should receive equal treatment with the unemployed in 
foreign countries. The actual cost of processing food products such 
as wheat will probably be no more than the cost of storage for the 
coming year, and in many cases may not equal such costs. However, 
the actual costs or savings are less important than other considerations 
such as the relief from starvation and suffering of our unemployed 
workers and their families. 

We feel sure that this committee does not agree with that group 
which points out that stock prices are higher, brokers loans are in- 
creasing, national production is greater than it was in 1954, corpora- 
tion profits are higher and most business activity is up from last 
year’s levels, and ignores the fact that employment totals are actually 
lower than they were in 1954, despite the annual increase in our labor 
force. In fact, the joint report on February employment which is the 
latest available, prepared by the Census Bureau and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, estimates a decrease in the number of jobs in the 
manufacturing industries since February 1954 of 240,000, while overall 
employment may have decreased by as much as 400,000. This down- 
ward trend in employment which began in August 1953 refuses to 
disappear. There is every reason to hope for a seasonal upturn during 
the next 2 months but no sound reason to hope that it will be of such 
proportions as to relieve the critical areas of unemployment in this 
country. 

By the end of March the automobile industry will have produced 
more than 2% million units, and the current rate of production is such 
that the 5 million figure will be reached some time in July, and the 
month of August will see a production figure equal to or in excess of 
the anticipated automobile sales for the entire calendar year. What 
will happen when this major industry cuts back its production schedule 
in line with the anticipated demand? The demand for steel may drop 
as much as 10 percent with a corresponding drop in demand for coal. 
Unemployment will increase and become more widespread. Will we 
see breadless headlines with a law prohibiting the processing of wheat 
and other food products by the only Government agency with avail- 
able foodstuffs? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if the Secretary of Agriculture is unaware of 
these conditions, he certainly by the least effort could discover the 
true facts. I just wish that I could take the Secretary down in the 
district that I represent and let him see some of these facts himself. 
I think he would take a different attitude than he is taking. 

Mr. Kine. What attitude do you refer to? 

Mr. Perkins. I refer to the attitude that he is opposing making 
flour available to the hungry people who have no purchasing power. 
I understand that is the Department’s position. I hope I am wrong. 

We should at least authorize the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
process its surplus agricultural commodities in the same way that it is 
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now processing these commodities which are donated to starving 
populations in foreign countries. That is all we are asking. 

We hope this committee will be able to report out a bill authorizing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to process surplus food com- 
modities for the relief of the suffering of unemployed American 
workers and their families. 

I submit that statement which is a statement of the Honorable 
Earle C. Clements, United States Senator; Hon. Alben W. Barkley, 
United States Senator; and myself. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Perkins thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. You speak here of processing foods. Do you have in 
mind any other food other than wheat? 

Mr. Perkins. I would say corn meal, but particularly wheat. 

Mr. Grant. To follow up—— 

Mr. Perkins. But the law should be general so it will apply to all 
commodities. 

Mr. Grant. To follow that a step further, by the processing do you 
mean the wheat into flour or wheat into bread? 

Mr. Perkins. Into flour, that is correct. I was down in a con- 
ference, and the Department contends it has no authority under the 
present act. If I recall correctly, I took it to be the intention of the 
Agriculture Committee here—perhaps it was 2 years ago—to convey 
that authority to the Department at that time, but there was a slip-up 
somewhere along the line in the language. That is what the Depart- 
ment informs me. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. King, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Perkins, do I correctly take it from your statement 
that you think the Commodity Credit Corporation should pay the 
bill for turning wheat into bread for distribution in your territory? 

Mr. Perkins. Wheat into flour; yes. 

Mr. Kine. Who is going to pay for the final baking? 

Mr. Perkins. I think if you grant the authority that an arrange- 
ment can be worked out with any of the milling houses where they 
will give us flour in return for the wheat in order to get the byproducts 
from the wheat. I don’t think there is any doubt about that. Cer- 
tainly the local people cannot pay for the processing because they 
don’t have any purchasing power. 

Mr. Kina. You would like to see the CCC provide the bread to the 
needy? 

Mr. Perkins. I certainly would, especially when we have a surplus 
of wheat. I would like to see a bill from this committee to put the 
people in this country on the same footing as recipients of commodities 
in foreign countries. I cannot see where anybody would object to that. 

Mr. Kina. It seems entirely fair that if you do it in one place you 
should do it in another. 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. That is all we are asking. 

Mr. Kina. I am wondering if you believe that the Government 
distribution of bread directly by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in your territory will solve the economic problem in your territory? 

Mr. Perkins. Certainly it will not solve the economic problem in 
my area. A few years ago we had more than 30,000 coal miners 
employed. Today we have about 8,000 or 8,500. We have families 
there by the thousands with no purchasing power, living by hand to 
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mouth, or any way that they can get hold of food. Of course the 
commodities they receive from the Government certainly have been a 
great asset to their living standards. In other words, to just let them 
eat, and that is all, but it is not going to solve the economic problems. 
Our hungry people are entitled to these surplus commodities when we 
have them on hand, at least certainly to the extent that we feed hungry 
people abroad. 

Mr. Kina. In other words, you have a relief problem down there 
that the Federal Government has an obligation to take care of. 

Mr. Perkins. Certainly it is the duty of the Government in the 
circumstances to use all of the resources at its command. That is my 
feeling about the situation. 

Mr. Kine. I think I have heard it argued by those who believe 
that the Government should be involved in this surplus food business 
that the wheat in a loaf of bread costs less than 3 cents, whereas the 
loaf of bread costs 15 or 16 cents. If the Government undertakes the 
complete processing and deliverying of bread, that means in the dis- 
posal of these products the cost to the Government might be as much 
as five times its loss on just picking it up under this farm price support 
program. 

Mr. Perxins. I think your assumption is unreasonable for this 
reason. In Kentucky today the highway department is furnishing 
transportation to deliver these commodities from the train. 

Mr. Kina. Is that State or Federal? 

Mr. Perkins. In the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Kine. Is that the State? 

Mr. Perkins. To the local welfare agencies in the various counties. 
Of course, that is done at the cost to the State highway department. 
But you would ship the wheat out to the milling houses, and I am 
certain that the welfare agencies could make arrangements through 
some State agencies to pick the wheat up after it was processed into 
flour at the milling houses, and take it to the points of distribution, 
just as they pick the other surplus commodities up and distribute 
those commodities to the points of distribution at the present time 
without cost to the Government. In other words, without all the 
excess cost that you are talking about. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Perkins, you realize, do you not, that the basic 
reasoning in the price support program was the Government purchase 
of surplus commodities so that they are taken off the domestic market? 

Mr. Perkins. I certainly do. 

Mr. Kina. Assuming that by taking them off the domestic market 
they would maintain a good price in the free market. So when the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, acting for the Government, redis- 
tributes these surplus foods domestically through relief programs, 
school lunch programs, free gifts to all public institutions, it is sort of 
making a fraud out of the whole program as far as the farmers are 
concerned. 

Mr. Perkins. I certainly disagree with you. It is certainly making 
a fraud out of the whole program, in my judgment, not to do it. [ 
know that it is not the purpose of the price support program to process 
commodities or distribute commodities that are purchased by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in competition with private concerns. 
I well realize that. But here we are dealing with starving people that 
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don’t have any purchasing power, so we don’t have that competition. 
That is my answer to your question. 

Mr. Kina. Certainly you appeal to the justice of keeping the 
people eating who are destitute. 

Mr. Perkins. That is right, who are destitute. The langauge in 
the bill should so provide. 

Mr. Kine. We have always committed ourselves to that through 
our relief program without injecting it into another program involving 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in processing, and what will follow 
is that the Commodity Credit Corporation is going to come up with 
expenses that won’t be shown as relief, but as losses to the farm 
program. 

Mr. Perkins. Suppose they do come up with some expenses neces- 
sary in making some flour available to some hungry people, until we 
can cure some of these economic ills through other methods, I don’t 
think there is a Member in this Congress who would object to that. 
We are only asking that these people receive justice, and that they be 
put on the same basis with people in foreign countries. 1 know you 
believe in that. 

Mr. Kine. Surely. You recognize, of course, that the solution of 
your problem down there is really a countrywide problem of adjust- 
ing our economy. It might involve some movement under the 
mobile economic system that we have in this country, because if the 
coal business is down, and is going to stay down, there is no solution 
short of those people seeking employment elsewhere. I noticed you 
did point out the exceptional prosperity of some of the big corpora- 
tions. If you have a relief program down there, it is a mighty good 
thing that in our economy we have some very prosperous industries 
else this Government would not be able to collect the taxes to put 
down there to support those people. 

Mr. Perkins. I see the gentleman’s viewpoint, but it certainly 
will be a sad day in this country when we don’t recognize economic 
conditions in distressed areas, and so determined distressed by the 
Labor Department here in Washington. These people are unable 
to migrate and get jobs elsewhere. Most of these men are over 40 
years of age, 50, 55, and there are no jobs for them. ‘They have been 
trained in the mines. Here they are in these communities and they 
cannot get another job in the mines. 

Mr. Kine. I understand all that, but why do you submit to the 
Committee on Agriculture that relief problem? Why do you not 
go and ask for additional relief. You are complicating a program 
here. 

Mr. Perxtins. We are trying to get these hungry people a halfway 
decent diet. We figure if we can get the flour when we have the 
surplus—that has been paid for by this Government—it seems to me 
that we will be derelict in our duty if we don’t make it available to 
hungry people in America that don’t have any purchasing power. 
That is all we are asking. We don’t want any legislation here that 
will destroy the price support programs or the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, or anything else, and this certainly will not do it. 

Mr. Kine. What Commodity Credit has is now available. You 
are wanting them, however, to step out of just the handling of surplus 
commodities, and go into the processing business so that it will be a 
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little more convenient and a little less expensive to get the product 
to the people in edible form. 

Mr. Perkins. I think the gentleman agreed with me a few moments 
ago that our unemployed and hungry people in this country certainly 
should be receiving equal treatment with the unemployed in the 
foreign countries today. That is the point I am deeply concerned 
about. The people in America in these distressed areas are concerned 
about it. It will hurt the Commodity Credit Corporation in my 
judgment not to do it. 

Mr. King. I agree with you on that particular point but one 
complication does not necessarily justify another. 

Mr. Perkins. When we carry the legislation that far to put us in 
an equal category—the unemployed and starving people with those 
in foreign countries—that is as far as I want you to go. That will 
enable the distressed people to get flour, then. 

Mr. Kine. I certainly do not want to withhold anything in the form 
of relief that your territory needs, believeing at the same time that 
relief will not solve your problem. 

Mr. Perkins. Of course, we have to hope for the best in the future. 

Mr. Kine. On this committee there has been a constant argument 
as to the cost of this price support program, and they don’t want to 
see anything charged to this price support program that should be 
charged to some other program. 

Mr. Perkins. I have heard that argument on the floor every year. 

Mr. Kina. If this committee sees the implications of your conten- 
tions here, they will oppose it, because they don’t want it to show up 
as a cost to the farm program. They would rather get the money 
from the relief agencies. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jenninas. Mr. Perkins, to clarify one point here, I believe the 
Commodity Credit Corporation now has the authority and are pres- 
ently distributing such foods—last month, for imstance—butter, 
shortening, beans, dried milk, rice and cheese. 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. 

Mr. JenninGs. And you are merely asking that flour be added to 
that list? 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. 

Mr. Jennines. You are not asking that bread be added to this list, 
because you anticipate that they will do that processing? 

Mr. Perkins. Thatis right. I imagine the gentlemen a few minutes 
ago misunderstood. We usually refer to bread as wheat, although 
technically that reference is wrong. 

Mr. Jennines. That is correct. 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. I only wanted the processing into 
flour. That is all we are asking. 

Mr. Kine. Your most expensive step is yet to take place at some- 
body’s expense. 

Mr. Perkins. I don’t think it will be expensive at all. 

Mr. Jennincs. That expense will be borne, will it not, by the recipi- 
ent of this food? 

Mr. Perkins. Of course some welfare program somewhere will bear 
that expense. 
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Mr. Jennines. I mean the processing of flour into bread. You are 
not asking that the Commodity Credit put it into the form of bread. 
You are merely asking that it be put in the form of flour. 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 

Mr. Jennines. And the flour distributed but not distributed as a 
loaf of bread. 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 

Mr. Kina. You mean they are all going to turn back to doing their 
own baking down there? 

Mr. Perkins. These people always do their own baking, my friend. 
I am sorry if that misunderstanding prevailed there. I meant flour, 
although I used the term bread. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much, Mr. Perkins, for your excellent 
statement. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. I believe Mr. Van Zandt is the next gentleman who 
came in. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Van Za pr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. | have a meeting of 
the Atomic Em gy Committee this morning, and it is very important 
I be there. Th refore, 1 appreciate the fact that you have recognized 
me at this time. 

In the early days of this Congress, I introduced several bills con- 
cerning surplus commodities. I want to call to your attention two of 
those bills, H. R. 3144 and 3145. H. R. 3144 amends section 407 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by providing for direct 
distribution of surplus agricultural commodities in distressed areas, 
and for other purposes. H. R. 3145 provides for direct distribution 
of surplus agricultural commodities and products to relieve acute dis- 
tress due to unemployment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, both of these bills contain a proviso which concerns 
the processing of surplus wheat into flour and corn into meal. 

Before I comment on the provisions that provides for the processing 
of wheat into flour and corn into meal, I would like to tell the com- 
mittee about the unemployment problem that we have in central 
Pennsylvania. Yesterday, the Neely Subcommittee of the United 
States Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, held a hearing 
in my congressional district at Altoona, Pa., taking testimony regard- 
ing the unemployment situation in that part of Pennsylvania, and 
the reasons for such unemployment. I am sorry that the members of 
this subcommittee were not there, because they would have certainly 
heard facts and figures that make us realize that while we are living in 
a prosperous country, yet we have thousands of good Americans 
unemployed. 

Basically our unemployment in central Pennsylvania can be attrib- 
uted to a sick coal industry, with the result that related industries 
such as the railroads are adversely affected. To give some idea of 
the unemployment, 18.6 percent of all employables in the central 
Pennsylvania area are unemployed. Among these unemployed are 
thousands of coal miners, thousands of railroad workers, and thou- 
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sands of employees in brickyards, quarries, and other industries. 
These unemployed people have exhausted their rights to unemploy- 
ment benefits, and are now living on surplus food and public assistance 
benefits after ‘having been required to give the Department of Public 
Assistance of the State of Pennsylvania a lien on their home to guar- 
antee repayment of DPA benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, to give you some idea of the une mployment problem 
in our part of Pennsylv ania, I have here a chart that covers my three- 
county area 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


TaBLE 1.—Surplus commodities 


, ; l Dornentaca of; Total num- | Percentage of 
Number of | Percentage of 





County mili | ot familine ber of county popu- 

families all families persons Soin 
PT ot shits asians aire 10, 801 26.8 32, 561 23.3 
Cee acct ; 2, 939 15.9 | 9, 362 14.2 
Clearfield _____.-- nilils-eceet 9, 988 42.2 37,179 | 43.3 
Tetai...... Pe a en 23, 728 28. 8 79, 402 27.1 
Entire State of Pennsylvania_-__................ mR RL ee ‘1 “020, 963 19.7 





1 Percentage of State population of 10,498,012. 


Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, you will notice 23,728 families in 
my congressional district are living on surplus commodities or 28.8 
percent of all the families. Breaking down the figures for the families 
into individuals, 79,402 people, residents of my district, are living 
on surplus commodities. Thus, 27.1 percent of all the people i in my 
district are dependent upon surplus commodities. If I may broaden 
this picture, let me call to your attention that in the great State of 
Pennsylvania, which is one of the industrial empires of this great 
Republic, 1,020,963 people are living on surplus commodities, or 9.7 
percent of our population of 10,498,000. Mr, Chairman, there is the 
picture of the unemployment problem i in my congressional district, as 
it is represented by those who are receiving surplus commodities. 

(The following table was supplied:) 


TABLE 2.—Surplus commodities by carload lots to March 1, 1956 





| | | 
Drie« : Short- 
ried Rice hort 








County Beans Beef | Butter | Cheese | milk ening 

wees 2535s tess. al 2 16 21 19| 18 1 16 
Centre--- lg 4 3 5 | 5 16g 4 
NEC uc Ltkcbkegubcbhadocsacakceu 4 5 16 14 16 1 13 
Total number of carloads___._..__-- 64 25 40 38 39 | 214 33 


Grand total, 184 carload lots. 


This second chart shows the number of cars of surplus commodities 
that have been shipped into my Congressional District. Shipments 
received include 6% carloads of beans, 25 carloads of beef, 40 carloads 
of butter, 38 carloads of cheese, 39 carloads of dried milk, 2% carloads 
of rice, and 33 carloads of shortening or a total of 184 carload lots. 
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Mr. Grant. Will the gentleman yield for just a minute? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Surely. 

Mr. Grant. During what period of time was that? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. It is for the past year. As the present time you 
will notice we have received only 2% carloads of rice because rice was 
made available only recently. The 2% carloads of rice have just 
arrived, while the shipment of beef has stopped because the supply of 
surplus beef is exhausted. 

Mr. Chairman, the residents of central Pennsylvania receiving 
surplus commodities are of the type that take them and process them 
so as to fit them into their daily diet. In my Congressional District 
many housewives still bake their own bread. Therefore we feel that 
if the surplus wheat, some of which is spoiling in storage, can be pro- 
cessed and the flour made available to the unemployed, that it will add 
greatly to their daily diet. If we can also make available corn 
processed into meal, it will add greatly to the diet of these unem- 
ployed and their families. 

I hope that this committee will report out one of the bills that will 
make possible the Department of Agriculture and the Commodity 
= Corporation processing the wheat into flour and the corn into 
meal. 

It is nothing new. This request is not a new precedent nor will it 
establish a new precedent because already our Government has bought 
up millions and millions of dollars worth of beef, and has processed it 
to the point where it was distributed as canned beef and gravy. 

As to the cost, I think it will be unnecessary for the Government 
agencies concerned to come up here and ask for a new appropriation. 
I am told that the money is already available. As a matter of fact, in 
the drafting of H. R. 3144, and H. R. 3145, I was informed that the 
money is available to cover the cost of processing, and possibly the 
distribution of these surplus commodities. 

These are good Americans unemployed in central Pennsylvania. 
Their ages spread from about 19 to 45 in the majority of cases. They 
are desperately trying to find work. But they should not be expected 
to pull up the roots that were established in central Pennsylvania by 
their fathers and mothers years ago, and travel over this country like 
a band of gypsies looking for work, nor should they be relocated as 
some have suggested, in other sections of the country. These people 
have helped build the communities in central Pennsylvania. They 
are part of the community. They certainly should be permitted to 
stay there. In my opinion this Government has a responsibility of 
helping us to solve the unemployment problem in central Pennsyl- 
vania, and throughout the entire Nation. 

This committee, I realize, can do nothing to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem, but they can help the unemployed if they will make 
available this processed wheat and corn. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, unless there are any 
questions. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. I believe our colleague, Mr. Saylor, is here and we are 
certainly glad to hear from him at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to come 
here before your committee and to explain to members of this com- 
mittee a problem which exists in my Congressional District. My 
district is just west of Mr. Van Zandt’s, and the story he has told you 
is the same, except that it is worse, because Mr. Van Zandt has in his 
district 1 large coal-producing county, but I have 3 coal-producing 
counties. The story that he has told you for his area is the same in 
mine. 

I looked over the list of the members of this committee, and I 
noticed that sections that you come from are agricultural sections. 
You come from areas which have diversified industry. This area of 
Pennsylvania has as its principal source of income, coal mining. I 
do not know how many of you folks have ever been to a coal-mining 
town—not a coal-mining town as you find it today—a coal-mining 
town as I knew it when I was a boy, a town that was started by a 
company, that moved into an area, cleared it off, built the houses, 
started the work. People that came into that community could not 
buy ahouse. The only place they could buy food was at the company 
store. ‘Their entire lives were bound up with the company. 

I am happy to say that that condition has ceased to exist in almost 
every community in Pennsylvania. The companies have gone out of 
the store business. The companies have decided that it is a very good 
thing for the people that work for them to own their own homes. 

In the late thirties and in the forties, there was a movement through- 
out the entire coal area on the part of the coal companies to allow these 
people who had worked for them for many years to purchase these 
homes. They are not elaborate homes. Many of you folks from the 
communities that you come from would not consider them a real home, 
but after all, they are home to the people who have lived in them for 
many, many years. They have reared their families there. They 
created their churches. They are people who have been good citizens 
of this great country of ours. 

When times were good and the coal industry was prospering, the 
miners, as a group, paid a large portion of their income, as all the rest 
of us did, in taxes. They did not complain about paying them because 
when you are employed and you have an income, you don’t mind pay- 
ing taxes. The situation has changed. 

You have a situation today where the coal industry, because of a 
number of factors, is a sick industry. The men who have worked 
in some mines for 30 years, and some more, suddenly find themselves 
without a job. The company has gone out of business. You cannot 
expect people who have given their entire lives to an industry to be 
told by anyone to pick up and move, because after all, that is still 
home. They have bought those homes. Most of them are paid for. 
All these people are asking is that some of the money that was taken 
from their taxes and used to put into the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion should now be given back to them in the form of food. I have 
not found anyone who believes that in this great country of ours any- 
one should be permitted to starve. Yet I have found not anyone in 
this country, no man or no woman, who merely wants to exist on dole. 
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That is not the American way. The men would love to have a job. 
But since they cannot have a job, and since they have had in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to give a lien on their homes, actually 
see what they have saved up be wiped out, and getting a mere pittance 
upon which to continue to live and rear their families, all they are 
asking now is that whatever the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
available be made available to the citizens of this country of ours. 

This is not anything new. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has turned over wheat to be sent to foreign countries, and they do not 
deliver to the people who live in foreign countries wheat. They deliver 
flour. They deliver cornmeal. True, as Mr. Van Zandt and others 
have pointed out, we have received a number of items, and for that the 
people are very grateful. They have used them. I wish the members 
of this committee could go with me, and I would like to take you, if 
you would go, up into my area and see these families when they come 
down to get their allotment of butter, their allotment of cheese, of 
milk, of rice. They take them home. There is none of it wasted. 
They have used it. 

Back in that country when you had large families—and they have 
large families—one of them I think of at the present time, one of the 
grandest families I know, lives in a little town of Climer, ’Pa., father 
and mother and 17 children—they own that house. It is only, a four- 
room house, but it is home to them. Some of those children have 
moved out. They are married. Some are in the service. But there 
are still some of those children at home. 

I am asking in the name of American citizens who live in my area, 
who live in this country of ours, who have been ignored because 
certain people have said there is not an unemployment situation—but 
when you have 28 percent of the employable people in your area 
without work, it may not be unemployment to some people, but it is 
unemployment to me—and they are the people I am asking this com- 
mittee to allow to be given back to them some of what their taxes 
went to help pay for. I feel certain that if you do, you will make this 
country a better place in which to live. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, Mr. Saylor, for your excellent statement. 
Are there any questions? Mr. King. 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Saylor, I think you have made an excellent presenta- 
tion of the situation as it exists in your district. I am sure there is no 
one on this committee that wants to deny necessary relief. This is a 
question of whether or not that relief can be better taken care of by 
authorizing the Commodity Credit Corporation to do this processing, 
and set up the distribution of flour, than through other agencies that 
we already have in this country. 

The situation with respect to foreign distribution is somewhat 
different from the situation existing in this country where we do have 
other agencies. 

The question is do you believe it will cost the taxpayers less money 
to take care of the situation in your district by processing wheat into 
flour and setting up a special distribution of flour to your people, 
than it would if taken care of through the various other agencies that 
take care of our relief? Which is the cheapest way? 

Mr. Saytor. I am satisfied, after looking into the various agencies 
that would handle this, that in view of the fact that this is not an 
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isolated proposition as far as one State is concerned, that these 
islands of great unemployment exist not only in Pennsylvania, but in 
West Virginia, Kentucky, therefore to me the best solution is to 
have one Federal agency handle it, rather than an assortment of 
State agencies handling it. I believe that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is better fitted to handle it than any other. 

Mr. Kine. You missed the point of my question. Flour is available 
in all of these territories if the people had the money to buy it. 

Mr. Sartor. That is right, sir, if the people had money to buy it. 

Mr. Kina. So distribution is taken care of. In other words, the 
flour is there. You would have the Government step in and process 
a lot of wheat into flour and handle it as a separate entity in flour 
commerce in this country and distribute right down to the individual 
receiver as a package of flour, which duplicates the distributing 
system that is already working in this country. Do you think that 
in the long run it is going to cost the Government less to do that than 
it is to put the money in their hands and let them buy the flour? 

Mr. Sartor. I am satisfied of this. I am satisfied that it will cost 
the Government less money to exchange wheat for flour or whatever 
method is used. I believe that is probably the way it should be 
handled. The Commodity Credit Corporation should be authorized 
to not set up a milling corporation, but probably exchange wheat for 
flour with some of the present mills. 

Mr. Kine. When you put the Government into the processing 
business further than it is, I do not believe you are accomplishing 
anything in the net cost to the taxpayers of whatever the necessary 
relief measures are in this country. You are setting up a distributing 
agency which is a duplication of what already exists in this country, 
and it is going to cost the taxpayer more money in the long run than it 
will to take care of your relief situation with cash. 

Mr. Sartor. There is at the present time a distributing agency for 
every one of the commodities which is now being handled, and used as 
surplus. ll this is doing then is handling one more item. This is 
not setting up any new business. 

Mr. Kine. It is setting up a new distribution of flour. 

Mr. Sartor. No. It is adding 1 or 2 more items. 

Mr. Kine. You do not think that is operating with economy, do 
you? It is costing a lot of money, is it not? 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. King, let me tell you this. As far as I am con- 
cerned, when people in this country and this great land of the United 
States are starving, and many of them are down to the stage that that 
is very close to what they are doing in these islands of unemployment, 
then to me it little behooves the Government to worry as to whether 
or not the method is going to be that which saves a few cents one way 
or the other. The important thing as far as I am concerned is to see 
to it that these American citizens get food that is now available. 

Mr. Kina. I agree with you, but it is an important point we should 
consider, that is, the point of which is the best way to do it. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. King, there are places that process butter now. 
There are places that process milk. There are places that process 
cheese. The Federal Government takes them over. In other words, 
the Government has not gone into the business of manufacturing 
butter. They have taken the butter from the manufacturer. They 
have taken the cheese from the processor. They have taken the 

61228—55 2 
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dried milk irom the milk companies. They have not gone in and set 
up processing plants for those things. All this would do would be to 
say to one oi these other companies that are making flour, here is so 
much wheat, here is so much corn, we will exchange it for a finished 
product that is usable. 

Mr. Kina. And instead of putting that into the distributing 
system as they are now doing, you are going to have them make up 
special flour to deliver to the Government and the Government is 
going to put it through its cumbersome system of distribution, and 
it will in my estimation cost more than attacking the problem as a 
direct relief problem. We do have agencies for doing that. 

Mr. Saytor. We have State agencies for doing it, and in every one 
of the 48 States you have a different process. I am satisfied that all 
of these bills that are before you are to take care of not a general 
relief problem, but a distress-area problem. Therefore, I feel the 
agency that should handle it is the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Saylor, is the language of these bills broad 
enough to legalize this exchange setup you mention? 

Mr. Sayuor. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hacen. That is a crucial question. 

Mr. Saytor. I certainly feel that if it is not, that the committee in 
its wisdom certainly has a staff that are competent to make it legal. 
Nobody wants to put the Government in the flour business or the mill- 
ing business any more than we wanted to put it in handling cheese, 
butter, and milk. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you know any other commodity where they handle 
it on an exchange basis with the processor? 

Mr. Saytor. None that I know of. 

Mr. Kina. If it were possible to make an exchange, don’t you see 
that it means that you deliver to a miller three times as much wheat 
as goes into the flour which the Government owns in the form of flour, 
and that exchange wheat which you give him to pay for all of his 
processing is put in regular commercial distribution in the country, 
and the scheme becomes directly contrary to the basic principles of 
price support, which are supposed to take the stuff off the domestic 
market. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. King, this is not taking anything off the domestic 
market. Here you are in a situation where the things that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owns are off the market. These people 
have no purchasing power. It is gone. They are down now through 
their representatives asking you to give them what is necessary to 
continue a stable life. 

Mr. Kine. You miss the point. What is the miller going to do with 
the extra wheat that you give him for his processing costs? That was 
the question that was raised—do we have authority for this exchange 
of wheat? You have to deliver him at least twice as much wheat as 
it takes to make the flour that he is going to give you back. There- 
fore, at least half more of such wheat would go into the regular market. 
to his other cash customers. 

Mr. Jenninos. I might say that this bill does not, H. R. 2851 does 
not say how it shall be done. It is merely giving the authority to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to process—not reprocess—the wheat. 
The suggestion that is now being debated is one that one of the wit- 
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nesses brought up. I believe, Mr. King, that it would not necessitate 
one-third of the wheat. As a matter of fact, if the Commodity 
Credit Corporation decided to do it on an exchange basis, it could be 
done for the byproducts. However, that is an administrative matter. 
It is not covered in this bill. 

I would like to ask the gentleman one question. It is not your 
desire and intent to determine where this shall come from or who it 
shall be charged to. It is your desire and intent that the people who 
need flour will get flour to make bread. 

Mr. Sartor. That is the only purpose I am here for, to ask this 
committee to see to it that the people in this country who can use it 
and who do not have the purchasing power to go out and buy it in 
the public market are given flour and cornmeal. Let me say to the 
gentleman that I have seen during the days of the strikes in the coal 
fields many a family that lived on cornmeal and homemade bread and 
potatoes. 

Mr. JenninGs. Do you not agree then, that this perhaps is an 
administrative matter, and not a legislative matter, as to whether 
it shall be charged to the Health, Education and Welfare Department, 
the Commodity Credit, the Interior Department, or which Depart- 
ment it shall be charged to. It is an administrative matter and not a 
legislative matter, and it makes no difference to the gentleman. 

Mr. Sartor. It makes no difference to me now it is done. 

Mr. Hacen. I have another question, Mr. Chairman. Do you 
have any idea how much of this flour would go into the school-lunch 
program, for example? I don’t see any reason why wheat should not 
be a part of the school-lunch program also. 

Mr. Sartor. As far as the school-lunch program is concerned, 
with what I know about it, and that is only from contacting schools 
in my area, there is very little bread used. But there could be some 
used, of course, in the cooking which is done in every one of these 
school cafeterias. They could use some flour there; yes. 

Mr. Hacen. That is all. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity to sit in on this interesting hearing. Did I understand you, 
Mr. Saylor, to say that the Commodity Credit Corporation is at 
present distributing certain surplus products in this distressed area? 

Mr. Sartor. They are. 

Mr. Harvey. Are they handling it directly? 

Mr. Sartor. No; it is handled through the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Harvey. What agency in your State handles that? 

Mr. Sartor. I am sorry, Mr. Harvey, I cannot tell you. It is a 
representative of the Department of Agriculture with whom the 
county commissioners make their arrangements. I have been in- 
formed it is the bureau of purchasing of property and supplies in 
Pennsylvania handles it. 

Mr. Harvey. It is the designated agency to act as a distributing 
agency for Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. Sartor. No. It has been designated, as I understand it, by 
the Department of Agriculture as the agency in Pennsylvania with 
whom the local county officials shall deal. The local county officials 
then submit their forms io the Department of Property and Supplies 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, telling them the number of 
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people that are unemployed. The number of families and mouths 
that are to be fed, and on that basis the allocations are made to the 
respective distress areas. 

Mr. Harvey. Could you give me a little more explicit information 
as to the actual method of distribution within a given town, for 
example? 

Mr. Saytor. In Cambria County, the county commissioners—and 
I think this is true for the three counties I represent—are charged 
with that responsibility. In each one of those counties they have 
set up an agency with a man in charge of it to clear the local com- 
munities who come in and give him and keep up to date the number 
of needy families. So if there should be a recall or a mine opening, 
so that those people would not need it, then they are taken off. If 
there should be another mine shutdown, or a number of people laid 
off in a mine, he is the one that tells the county commissioners and 
keeps up to date the figures. 

Mr. Harvey. The mechanics of it then is that the recipient goes 
to the county seat to get these supplies? 

Mr. Saytor. No. Then there are set up distribution centers 
and those distribution centers receive food periodically, and they 
hand it out to the people who have registered, and have the cards to 
show that amount they should get. 

Mr. Harvey. It is not just put out promiscuously. 

Mr. Sartor. No, sir. The ones who get it have gone down and 
registered, shown the number in their family, the total amount of 
income, so that it is only the people who are on relief in those areas 
that are getting this surplus food. 

I might say this for the merchants. I have a great deal of respect 
and gratitude for many of the merchants in the area. The items of 
butter and cheese, being perishable, are handled through the local 
merchants. Not every merchant in the community, but certain ones 
which have refrigerating facilities which can keep it, are authorized 
to turn over upon receipt of the various little cards which show that 
they are entitled to it. 

Mr. Harvey. What commodities are presently being distributed in 
that way? 

Mr. Saytor. Butter, cheese, milk, beans, rice and we have had 
canned beef. I think they are the ones that are being distributed. 
They are the ones that I know of that are being distributed now. 

Mr. Harvey. You are simply suggesting that wheat for flour and 
corn for meal be added to the list of items being distributed presently. 

Mr. Saytor. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. In your opinion is this distribution system working 
efficiently? 

Mr. Sartor. I should say this to you, sir. With all of the people 
who are receiving it from my area, I have only had three complaints. 
Looking into it, I have found that they have come from people, who, 
according to the setup in the State of Pennsylvania, were not entitled 
to receive it, and therefore were complaining because they were not 
included. 

Mr. Harvey. Then you believe that even the merchants do not 
feel that they are having part of their business taken away from them 
in this instance. 
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Mr. Sartor. They are not. I have had merchants tell me that 
they appreciate the opportunity that they have had to distribute 
this because what little money that the people get from being on 
relief is spent in those stores. 

Mr. Harvey. For other items. 

Mr. Sartor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. That is all. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Saylor, would you advocate this method of taking 
care of your relief situation if the Government did not have a terrific 
surplus of wheat? 

Mr. Sartor. If there was no wheat to be handled, if there was no 
surplus, the answer is no. 

Mr. Kina. Then in a way you are really just trying to take advan- 
tage of the fact that the Government is loaded down with wheat, 
you want to help out the farm program? 

Mr. Sartor. I don’t want to take advantage of the farm program. 
T want to take advantage of the fact that there is wheat in this country 
that is not being used, and there are families in this country that can 
and would use it. 

Mr. Kina. I assume that you understand from what I have said 
previously that I am in favor of a solution of your relief problem? 

Mr. Sartor. That is correct. 

Mr. Kina. I only question whether or not this is a proper method 
of handling that relief. I am not convinced that the taxpayers will 
pay less for your relief by this method than they would by handing 
them the cash and letting them buy the flour that is already in your 
stores. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. King, I might say to you that you have by none 
of your questions indicated to me that you are opposed to these people 
getting flour or cornmeal at all. The only question you are raising 
is the most efficient way to see that they get flour and cornmeal. 

Mr. Kine. That is right. I am very skepticel about authorizing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to go into the general processing 
business in this country. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, Mr. Saylor, for your statement. 

Members of the committee, we have some representatives here from 
the Department, and I also see our colleague, Mr. Bray, from Indiana. 
Mr. Bray, would you like to make a statement? 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Bray. I would. The statement will be rather brief. I want 
to thank you gentlemen for inviting me here. 

The situation in Indiana is not as critical as it is in the two areas in 
Pennsylvania that the gentlemen have just testified about. It is 
rather spotty in Indiana. We were concerned with a coal mining town 
along the west border of the State of Indiana which has suffered 
greatly. We do have certain areas in there that are making use, and 
I would say effective use, of the surplus food program. 

I have three counties in my district where the situation is very 
plainly bad. It is not as general as it is in Pennsylvania. For that 
reason in Indiana we have had a little more difficulty in working out 
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our plans of distribution, because it has not been as general a problem 
throughout the whole area of the State. 

In the last week in December I had a conference with the State 
department of public welfare and certain groups that were very badly 
affected by the unemployment problem, and did try to iron out some 
of the bugs there in which I believe we were successful. I did talk 
with members of the Agriculture Department, and also with Mr. 
Harvey, our only member from Indiana on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

I am very much in favor of adding flour and cornmeal to this pro- 
gram. In the first place, to me it is a terrible condition in a country 
whose problems are that of surpluses and of people that are hungry. 
I know all you gentlemen agree with that statement. These people 
cannot help the situation that they are in. Some people say they 
should move out of that area. We do not know how long, purely as a 
matter of national welfare, we will need to open up these mines, If 
something would happen that we could not get oil from South America 
or from the Near East, these coal mines would be vital, and the people 
who man them would be gone. So purely from a national situation, 
entirely laying aside the interest and welfare of those people, we should 
do something to try to keep them there. It is not their fault that they 
are out of work. 

I have a great many statements I would like to make on the trade 
policy that I am not going to make at this time because this is not the 
appropriate committee. I have expressed myself very vigorously on 
that. At one time I was talking to a man on that policy and he said, 
“Why, let them get other jobs.” I stated this had a very similar 
situation in history when Marie Antoinette, when told the people were 
crying for bread, said, ‘‘Let them eat cake.’’ But this is not the 
problem for your committee. 

I see no reason why that wheat could not be processed. Certainly 
it is going to cost some money. The processing you have already 
done for the cheese and butter has cost money. As for taking care 
of that in a regular relief manner, I know of no way in which to take 
care of that. They have already drawn their unemployment com- 
pensation to the limit. Some of them are getting miners’ welfare, 
and others are not, because of certain regulations. They are not yet 
65 years of age to come under social security. In Indiana we have 
the trustee relief where the trustee is dependent altogether on his 
funds for relief from that local township. That local township is 
already in a serious financial condition, or these people would not be 
on relief. 

There again it seems to me more human and more practical and 
more the American way to have these surplus foods distributed there, 
rather than money. That may be a philosophical reason I am putting 
forth, but I would feel better about it. None of us wants to go hungry 
in a Nation whose whole problem is that of surpluses. 

The same cars that take the butter and the cheese and the rice and 
the beans, and so forth, can also take the flour. I think that it is 
more the American way, frankly, than distributing the cash for relief. 
In other words, special legislation to send it down there. That is 
food coming from America. We know we have the food that will 
stop the pangs of hunger. I don’t believe what I am advocating here 
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is socialistic in the least. I think it is the most fundamental American 
way we could have. 

There is a lot of bitterness caused, and naturally so. People who 
need this food do not feel too kindly about the food we are sending 
abroad when they are hungry. That is understandable. Their 
children are being raised under a feeling that is not quite healthy 
that we want them to feel toward America. 

Perhaps I am so interested in this food situation—I happen to be 
a Quaker by religion, and they have always been interested in seeing 
that people have shelter and food—that they can work out their cul- 
ture and problems. I am deeply interested in this. I am not saying 
that the bill I introduced is the answer to all of this. I realize that 
this solution is not easy. I realize that there are a lot of technicalities 
and administrative matters to go into. 

I discussed this with my State and have asked them to come to the 
Agriculture Department to make some suggestions to work this out. 
I have taken time to check on how this is being distributed, and I do 
not believe there ever has been relief, if you want to call it relief, that 
has ever been better handled. The people who are not deserving of 
it are not getting it. 

We had some unfortunate incidents that have been quickly taken 
care of. The trustee is certifying that the people are eligible. He 
does not have the facilities quite to do that. We are trying to get 
the county welfare, which does have an organization in every county, 
to do this certifying. So far there has been practically no unfairness, 
that is, people getting relief they were not entitled to. Because of 
some redtape and difficulty in finding trustees, we had many cases 
where people were entitled to it that did not get it. We are trying to 
iron that out. I believe if we could add flour to that, it would help. 

The point Mr. King brought up has worried me, but we can put 
that dmount of money into that process of flour and send it out. The 
objection has been raised that after all, the people would in some way 
get the money to buy the flour. I don’t think that is quite true. If 
the State properly works it out, the people that do not need it are not 

oing to get it. There is a little more money involved processing flour 
rom wheat than packaging the butter. But the same practical aspects 
and the same philosophy is there. 

I have talked long enough. I realize you gentlemen have a problem 
and I hope you can work it out. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you so much. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, I take it you are not sure that this method would 
be cheaper for the taxpayers? 

Mr. Bray. I think it would be cheaper in this way. We know that 
a lot of that wheat is being destroyed. It is getting bad. I have 
talked to people who are storing it. I do believe it will be cheaper 
because we are dealing in kind, and we are getting rid of the wheat 
that is going to in the very foreseeable future become worthless. 

Mr. Kina. In getting rid of this wheat——— 

Mr. Bray. Perhaps that is not quite the right word to use. 

Mr. Kine. Would you be in favor of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation being reimbursed by some other agency for this expense 
of processing? 

Mr. Bray. I would not object to it. That might be the proper 
solution. That is something that you gentlemen understand far 
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better than I. But I would like for wheat to be processed into flour 
and sent to these people that need it. Maybe the welfare department 
should reimburse them. I don’t know. It is not going to be an 
enormous expense. It is still the American way, because the American 
mills process the flour, the same as the flour that you and I would 
buy. 

Mr. Kine. The processing would be done in the same mills. From 
that point on you have a separate system of distribution that dupli- 
cates the present system of distributing flour. 

Mr. Bray. I see no reason why. You can use mills in different 
places of the country. You want to use the mills in the approximate 
location of the wheat and its distribution point. I realize that. In 
Indiana, the other commodities are shipped in to a central location, 
and the same car that carries that from Fort Wayne, Ind., to the 
counties could carry the flour at the same time it carries the butter, 
cheese, and beans, and so on. 

Mr. Kine. If I understand the transportation in this country, and 
I believe I do a little, I think it would be very impractical to ship 
these commodities to a central loading place where you would reload 
into mixed cars. You will find out that this flour will go into the 
final community in straight carload lots. 

Mr. Bray. For instance, my suggestion is this: We have plenty of 
wheat stored there. Say a certain mill is going to process the wheat 
into the flour. Let us say that here is Terre Haute, Ind., a pretty 
badly hit area, which had a State warehouse. I don’t think we had 
one. The flour would be shipped in carloads to Terre Haute, and then 
it would be distributed from there to the surrounding counties. I 
don’t see it is any monumental problem. I realize that anything of 
this kind does raise certain problems and difficulties. 

Mr. Kina. But to get at the basic economy of this thing, let me 
ask you this question. If the Government did not own a lot of surplus, 
all of these commodities that are now being distributed, for example, 
would you advocate that this general relief problem be handled by 
Government purchase of these commodities and distributing the 
commodities, rather than handing out the money? Is not the whole 
proposition here, Mr. Bray, based on the fact that the Government 
has the surpluses, and that it is easy to get them from the Government 
in finished form? 

Mr. Bray. No, that is not the whole reason entirely. The fact 
that people are hungry, and we have surpluses has something to do 
with it. I would not say one is my compelling motive. But I do 
think it is unpardonable in America if we let people go hungry while 
we have that food there. I don’t think that is socialistic. 1 think it 
is the American way. 

Mr. Kine. We are agreed on that. It is only a question of method 
of giving it to the people. Would you say that the Government 
should be involved in the distribution of food if it didn’t have the 
surpluses on hand? Would you say that the Government as a matter 
of efficiency should handle its relief problem generally by the purchase 
of goods and the distribution of goods rather than the distribution of 
money with which to purchase those things, all of them being already 
in their local stores? 

Mr. Bray. I would frankly say that the fact that we have surpluses 
that are going to waste is a material factor in it. Anyone would 
say that. 
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Mr. Grant. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. HaGen. You indicated you had approached the administration 
on this problem, and the proposals contained on these bills. What 
kind of answer did you get? 

Mr. Bray. I talked with one of his assistant secretaries. We were 
together on a social matter. I discussed the matter. His theory, 
which he explained very fairly, was that after all, that fellow is going 
to buy flour anyway, because that is the staff of life. I said he is not 
going to buy it if he doesn’t have money. We went and discussed it. 
Another Congressman was there. I didn’t know he was specially 
interested in the problem, but he was. He seemed quite receptive 
to the idea that this matter should be pursued very fully. 

I would also like to mention that it is very hard to explain to 
people if you have not been in areas where people needed that food, 
you cannot quite get the slant on the matter. If we all got down to 
talk to those people we would feel differently. The fact that the wheat 
is there and they are having trouble obtaining food, and the children 
being raised in that atmosphere, I don’t believe is healthy. I see 
the Agriculture Department’s idea on the matter. They are not 
adamant. But they are raising some questions; they are very 
important. Just like Mr. King, which I am not trying to belittle. 
But it is a real problem. I believe we can find a solution to it. I 
believe you gentlemen can although it is not easy. 

Mr. Hacen. You are to be commended for seeking a solution but I 
also think there is this problem of relief in this country, for which the 
administration should have some program to find some of the answers 
to the questions Mr. King raises. Apparently you have a large number 
of people who are on the verge of starvation and we certainly are 
obligated to help them out. 

Mr. Bray. As I say, the condition is not critical in our area today, 
but we do not know what will happen tomorrow. I believe we ought 
to have a setup worked out to take care of the need when it arises. 
When it arises at that time the thinking may not be as straight as it 
might be now. I trust it will never happen. I am frank to say that 
the condition in my area is not critical today. We do need it in several 
areas, 

Mr. Hacen. For example, the State of Indiana may be niggardly 
in their unemployment provisions. I don’t know what the benefits 
are. I realize it varies from State to State. 

Mr. Bray. Indiana is more liberal than the average because I 
checked into that. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. I did want to compliment my colleague from Indiana 
for his interest in this problem, and I think he deserves a great deal 
of commendation. I know he has given a lot of time to analyzing 
the problem in Indiana, particularly in his district. 

Do you have any estimate, Mr. Bray, as to how many unemployed 
miners in particular there are in Indiana today? 

Mr. Bray. Most of them are unemployed. They are getting other 
work to do. In some places they have been able to get business in 
there. They have been working very hard at it. Several things 
have contributed to helping our situation. In several areas it is still 
very bad. The two worst places happen to be not in my district, but 
to the north of my district. It is critical in two small areas and 
approaching critical in three areas in my district. 
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The food program is a great help. This expansion of it will be a 
great help. 

Mr. Harvey. You don’t know exactly how many miners would be 
considered as unemployed? 

Mr. Bray. No, I don’t today. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you. 

Mr. Grant. Any further questions? 

Mr. Kring. One more brief question. In your district, has the 
distribution of this food in any way cut down their relief checks? 

Mr. Bray. This relief check is not quite as simple as it sounds. 
The relief is handled in this way. The miners after they work so 
many years in the mines get a certain relief, which has been a wonderful 
thing. It was criticized some at the start, but I don’t believe anyone 
today would criticize it, because it has done a wonderful thing in the 
communities in which it has operated. Then there is the unemploy- 
ment compensation, and Indiana is a little more liberal than other 
States, but that has run out, so those checks are not coming in. 

The next place is where you are past 65 with the old-age pension or 
social security, although they are not considered relief. 

Then in the great area in between there is nothing except the 
township trustee. He relies entirely on the taxes in that township. 
The township business is down and the taxes are very light, and they 
can give very, very little. There is a great area in respect to those 
men who are not 65 and cannot get work. 

The miners pension comes at 60. There are two types of aid there 
without going into detail. There is a great area where there is nothing. 

Mr. Kina. This food distribution then would not cut down any 
other relief, unless it be the township relief. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. That is just simply to barely keep a 
person from starving. Today with the high prices of things, it is 
just an emergency matter, and there is just not money there to go 
very far. 

Mr. WitutaMs. Mr. Bray, do these people that are now in need of 
food ordinarily buy flour for their bread needs? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. Among the miners you find the fewest chiselers, 
because they are a pretty hardworking group of people. No people 
spend more money for groceries than miners when the mines are 
going. They eat good. 

Mr. WruuiaMs. I take it for granted that every housewife knows 
how to make a loaf of bread. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. Down in the hills where we come from they know 
how to cook and they can bake. If they had plenty of money, they 
would buy the bread. 

Mr. Witu1Ams. You must realize that it takes just more than flour 
and water to make a loaf of bread. It is quite an art and a skill to 
make a good loaf of bread, and it requires many other ingredients 
besides flour and water. 

Mr. Bray. I know it takes other ingredients. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. It requires fuel to bake your bread after that. 
What I am thinking about is this. Would raw flour accomplish your 
purpose? 

Mr. Bray. It would in those areas of unemployment. If they had 
the money they would probably buy the loaves of bread, but if they 
don’t have it, they will use the flour and they know how to use it. 
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Mr. Wriuuiams. There are very few families in American today that 
bake bread. 

Mr. Bray. If you go to the rural areas I am referring to, we still 
know how to bake bread. 
j Mr. Grant. Thank you, Mr. Bray. 
* We have Mr. Walter and Mr. Berger from the Department. I 
believe one of you gentlemen has a prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER C. BERGER, ASSOCIATE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY HOWARD P. DAVIS, ACTING DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBU- 
TION DIVISION, AMS; C, G. PULVERMACKER, ACTING DIRECTOR, 
COMMODITY DISPOSAL COORDINATION DIVISION, CSS, AND 
NATHAN KOENIG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATOR 
OF AMS 


Mr. Bercer. My name is Walter C. Berger, Associate Adminis- 
trator, Commodity Stabilization Service, and | have with me Mr. 
Davis, Deputy Director, Food Distribution Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, and I have Mr. Pulvermacker and Mr. Nathan 
Koenig, our special assistant to the Administrator of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

We do hen a prepared statement which I will read through and 
then will be glad to discuss the particular problem with you folks as 
we go along. 

Mr. Gran. You may proceed. 

Mr. Beraer. I very much appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before this subcommittee and to discuss the provisions of H. R. 2851 
and similar bills relating to the payment of processing costs in con- 
nection with the donation of surplus commodities. 

These bills would amend the surplus commodity donation authorities 
provided in sections 407 and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended. Specifically, they would provide the Commodity Credit 
Corporation with authority to pay the costs of processing commodities 
held by the CCC into a form suitable for home and institutional use. 

Section 407 now authorizes the CCC to make available any farm 
commodity for use in relieving distress in areas declared by the Presi- 
dent either to be in acute economic distress or areas of major disaster. 
This donation authority was provided by a provision of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954. However, no 
Presidential declaration authorizing such donations has yet been made 
under section 407. 

In order to prevent the waste of commodities acquired under price- 
support operations, section 416 authorizes the donation of food com- 
modities to agencies of the various States for use in nonprofit school- 
lunch programs, in charitable institutions and by needy persons in 
this country. Donations also may be made to United States private 
welfare agencies and intergovernmental organizations for the relief of 
needy persons overseas. In accomplishing such donations, the CCC 
is provided permissive authority to pay the costs of reprocessing, pack- 
aging, transporting, handling, and other charges incurred in delivering 
the commodities to central receiving points within the States or to 
points of export. 
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The authority for CCC to incur such costs under section 416 was 
requested by the Department last year and was authorized by another 
provision of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954. Asa result of that liberalization of section 416, together with 
other factors, the distribution of surplus foods has increased sharply. 
Donations will total approximately a billion pounds of food products 
this fiscal year, an increase of over 70 percent compared to the pre- 
ceding year. The value of the commodities donated is expected to 
exceed $350 million. 

A total of 13.7 million persons in this country are now benefiting 
from the donation of surplus commodities. In addition, through the 
efforts of 17 United States private welfare agencies and intergovern- 
mental organizations such as the United Nations Children’s Fund, our 
surpluses are being used to relieve hunger and want in 53 foreign 
countries. 

We now estimate that this fiscal year nearly half a billion pounds 
of surplus foods, valued at about $159 million will be made available 
to school-lunch programs, charitable institutions, needy Indians on 
reservations, and other needy persons and families in this country. 

In addition, distribution under section 416 to needy persons over- 
seas has been substantially increased. This year we anticipate such 
distribution will reach 550 million pounds, 3 times the volume so 
distributed last year. 

Domestic recipients have been receiving a wide variety of surplus 
foods, including beef, butter, cheese, dry milk, shortening, cooking 
oils, dry beans, and rice. The canned beef distributed this year was 
that held over from the previous year’s purchase and currently is 
being made available only to school-lunch programs. 

Of the 13.7 million domestic recipients, approximately 10 million 
represent children in school-lunch programs and an additional 1 
million persons in charitable institutions are being served. In 
February of this year surplus commodities were made available to 
2.7 million needy persons and families in 36 States. On the basis 
of more recent certification reports received from State distributing 
agencies, the number of needy persons receiving commodities in 
March probably is in excess of the 2.7 million reached in February. 

Thus, during the last year the Department has made very con- 
siderable progress in moving many surplus foods into consumption 
under its donation authorities. However, there has been no dis- 
tribution of cereal products processed out of CCC stocks of wheat 
and corn. 

Our general counsel has held that permissive authority to pay 
reprocessing costs under section 416 does not extend to the payment 
of original processing costs such as would be involved in the pro- 
cessing of wheat and corn into flour and meal, respectively. The 
purpose of H. R. 2851 and similar bills, therefore, is to authorize the 
CCC to pay processing costs and, thus, provide for the donation of 
wheat flour and cornmeal. 

Although the Department has taken many steps during the past 
year to distribute greatly increased quantities of surplus foods, it 
does not favor the donation of processed cereal products. The dis- 
tribution of wheat flour and cornmeal cannot be justified on the basis 
of the need for disposal operations to prevent the waste of CCC-held 
commodities. Such distribution would be more in the nature of a 
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welfare or relief program, which is not, of course, and should not be, 
a direct responsibility of the Department of Agriculture. 

The surplus commodities that the Department has been making 
available under donation programs, for the most part, are perishable 
or not storable for any appreciable length of time. On the other 
hand, wheat and corn have a long storage life, and with stock rota- 
tion, there presently is not a danger of significant loss or waste of 
CCC-owned inventories. Therefore, from the standpoint of the De- 
partment’s price support responsibilities, these stocks can be held 
for future sales, for barter, or for other important reserve purposes. 

It should also be emphasized that the donation of wheat flour and 
cornmeal would have a very limited impact as a surplus disposal 
operation. The amounts of wheat and corn so moved would be very 
small in relation to the size of our present holdings. It is our opinion 
that the additions! costs of a cereal donation program to CCC, in- 
cluding administrative costs, would far outweigh any possible increase 
in domestic consumption of wheat or corn or any possible net reduc- 
tion in the level of Government stocks. 

Another important consideration involved in our position with 
respect to H. R. 2851 and similar bills, is the belief that it would be 
impossible to accomplish such donations without significantly inter- 
fering with the normal marketing of processed cereal products. Obvi- 
ously, there is little if anything to be gained in the way of reducing the 
size of Government inventories if the donations are ‘accompanied by 
comparable, or nearly comparable, reductions in regular commercial 
purchases. 

The groups eligible to receive surplus commodities are already 
heavy consumers of cereal products. As a man’s wages go down, he 
increases his purchases of cereal products. In the case of schools and 
institutions it would be very difficult to avoid almost complete dis- 
placement of normal commercial purchases of wheat flour and corn- 
meal. Even among most needy persons and families, we believe that 
the donation of wheat flour and cornmeal would result in only a very 
small, if any, overall increase in the use of cereal products, even though 
it might benefit a small group in the population. 

In the final analysis, the most satisfactory way to reduce CCC 
holdings is to obtain the market conditions that not only will reduce 
the need for price-support purchases but also will permit the resale 
into commercial channels of inventories previously acquired. This 
is our ultimate goal. In the meantime, however, we believe that full 
advantage should be taken of the opportunity to avoid waste, bv 
making those foods that lend themselves to donation programs, avail- 
able to groups who can use them and who otherwise would not get 
enough of them. As is indicated by the increased volume of surplus 
foods being distributed, the Department of Agriculture is following such 
a course. 

In summary, therefore, in view of the objectives and purposes of 
the Department’s surplus disposal operations, we do not favor the 
passage of H. R. 2851 or similar bills because: 

1. Wheat and corn are storable commodities and, with stock rota- 
tion, there presently is no danger of substantial loss or waste of CCC- 
owned stocks. 

2. The domestic donation of wheat flour and cornmeal cannot be 
justified on the basis of need for surplus removal operations. 
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3. It would be difficult to avoid substantial displacement of the 
regular commercial marketings of wheat flour and cornmeal. 

4. The proposed distribution would be more in the nature of a 
welfare or relief program, which of course is not a direct responsibility 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Grant. As I understand your testimony, items number 2 and 4 
in your final summary pretty well cover the opinion of the Department 
in that you do not go into what might be called the nature of a relief 
program, but you necessarily under the law have to stand on the 
basis of surplus food operations? 

Mr. Bercer. That is right. 

Mr. Grant. Is there anyone else that wishes to make a statement, 
for the Department? 

Mr. Bercer. This is the Department statement. 

Mr. Grant. If you want to yield to any other of your associates 
in answering questions it will be all right. 

Mr. Bercer. I appreciate that very much because some of them 
are more familiar with the actual operations of the donation programs 
that we are running than I am. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Hagen, have you any questions? 

Mr. Haaren. Yes. Have you discussed this matter with the various 
Congressmen who appeared here today? 

Mr. Bercrr. I will have to refer that to Mr. Davis. No; I have 
not. This has been discussed in the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
I understand. 

Mr. Davis. I think as Mr. Bray mentioned it has been discussed 
by several Congressmen on various occasions with the Assistant 
Secretary, and in our Division we have had occasion to discuss it with 
quite a large number of Congressmen at one time or another. 

Mr. Hagen. Was it brought to the personal attention of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Davis. Iam sure it bas. It has been discussed in the Board of 
Directors meeting of the Commodity Credit Corporation, of which 
the Secretary is Chairman. 

Mr. Hagen. How about the President of the United States? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir;I believe ithas. I believe it has been discussed 
with the President. 

Mr. Hacen. And the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Mrs. Hobby, has she offered any suggestions for this problem? 

Mr. Davis. Our distribution programs in the Department have been 
discussed with Mrs. Hobby’s staff, and they are thoroughly familiar 
with what we are doing. The problems that we have faced which we 
have discussed: with them they are aware of. 

Mr. Hagen. Has this idea been vetoed by every department of the 
executive branch of the Government, or just by the Agriculture 
Department? 

Mr. Davis. I can’t answer that, except for the Department. As 
Mr. Berger has read the statement, this represents pretty much the 
Department’s views and not those of any other part of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Hagen. Are you familiar with these bills? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hacen. Is the language in there broad enough to permit this 
exchange of wheat for flour with the flour mills, or would other 
language be required? 

Mr. Davis. In all honesty, and this has been pointed out to the 
Congressmen as well as they pointing it out to us, under our present 
authority, we have sufficient authority to make wheat and corn 
available to the States if they care to shoulder the expense of process- 
ing them within the States. 

Mr. Hacen. What I am specifically interested in is this. Say if 
Mr. Jennings’ bill was passed, would you then be legally authorized 
to go to the Pillsbury Co., we will sey, and state that for a thousand 
pounds of flour you would exchange 3,000 pounds of wheat, or some 
similar ratio? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t believe I could answer that. 

Mr. Bercer. That would come in my department, Mr. Congress- 
man, and I think there is plenty of authority there that we could go 
ahead and make spaghetti and macaroni and cookies. I am not an 
attorney. 

Mr. Hagen. You mean presently or under the bill? 

Mr. Bercer. Under the bill. It seems to be quite broad and quite 
general. I am talking about House bill 2851. 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. That is the one I refer to. On page 4 of your 
statement you have this assertion: 


The distribution of wheat flour and cornmeal cannot be justified on the basis 
of need for disposal operations to prevent the waste of CCC held commodities— 


and below that you say the surplus commodities that the Department 
has been making available under donation programs for the most 


part are perishable and not storable for any appreciable length of 
time. 

That is quite a significant statement. As I understand, you have 
been passing out canved beef. 

Mr. Bercer. The canned-beef program, of course, was in reality a 
procurement program not for the purpose of buying it for relief, but 
for strengthening the price of cattle. It is a canned perishable com- 
modity that we had on hand, and that was one way of disposing of it. 
It was not bought for relief purposes. 

Mr. Haaen. Was that program initiated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or by direction of some statute? That was a discretionary 
act with him? 

Mr. Brercer. It was the section 32 program. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, it was a discretionary act on his part? 

Mr. Bercer. That is right, I think. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, he was willing to engaged in that for 
the purpose of relieving the cattlemen, but you say he is not willing 
to do it for the purpose of relieving starvation. To put it bluntly, 
that is about it. He was willing to acquire beef and can it and dis- 
tribute it for the relief of the cattle industry, but now we have a relief 
program involving people, although you made an exception in one 
case, he was not willing to make an exception in this case. 

Mr. Bercer. We have used it in two ways. Section 32 money 
was set up by this committee or the Appropriations Committee to 
use for that very purpose. We do that with a lot of agricultural 
commodities. 
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Mr. Hacen. They could say in this bill that section 32 funds shall 
be used to process this wheat into flour or the corn into cornmeal. 
Could that not be done? 

Mr. Bereer. | think our attorneys are telling us that it cannot. 
They don’t feel it is covered for that purpose. The distinction, 
Congressman, that I see, if I understand it correctly, and I am not an 
attorney, is the fact that you bought the beef for an entirely other 
purpose. You had it on your hands, and it was there for disposal in 
some relief agency one way or another. That is the way we used it. 
The buying of beef had nothing to do with trying to handle a relief 
problem. The Department of Agriculture job was trying to help out 
the situation in which the cattlemen were at that time. So we merely 
disposed of it at that time. 

Mr. Hacen, It was a support program for cattlemen. 

Mr. Bercer. If you want to call it that way. I would call it a 
price-support program authorized by the law, and we merely carried 
out the law. 

Mr. Hagen. And it was accomplished at the discretion of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Burcer. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. I do not want to argue the point with you, but I 
think this bill could probably be put under the section 32 program, 
with provision made that funds to accomplish the cost of this process- 
ing shall come out of section 32 funds. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. However, it would take legislation, 
because we do not have the authority at the present time to use sec- 
tion 32 money for this particular processing, The language of section 
32 legislation limits it to nonprice support, and all the rest of that, 
and the wheat and corn, of course, are basic commodities. So we 
are not able to use section 32 funds as it is presently written. 

Mr. Hagen. I see. On page 5 you state that it would be impossible 
to accomplish donation without significantly interfering with the 
normal marketing of processed cereal products. 

As I understand the testimony the people here to be benefited are 
living off what foods are donated to them. They buy very substan- 
tially little other food because they don’t have the money. If that is 
true—and I am not saying that it is—there would not seem to be any 
substantial interference with normal marketing because these people 
are not buying. They are living off a dole. Have you attempted to 
verify some of the statements that were made here? 

Mr. Bercer. As I understand it, when it comes to our distributing 
of any of these surplus commodities of which we have classified 
primarily our perishable commodities—and those are the ones we 
have been using in the program—we cannot make any distinction 
between one person or the other that happens to be on relief as to 
whether he can buy his basic needs, such as corn and wheat and flour, 
which are the last two things he would quit buying, because they are 
the cheapest source of livelihood he has, so you would be replacing 
those people who are buying their wheat and corn through normal 
channels. 

Mr. Haaen. That would be an assumption, but the Congressmen 
testified that some of these people were living exclusively off the 
foods donated by some local relief agency, and they did not have 
money to buy other things. For example, they were not buying 
flour. 
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That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Grant. Mr. Williams, do you have any questions? 
Mr. Wiuuiams. No. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Jennings. 


Mr. Jennines. As I understand this, your four sections in the 
summary pretty well sum up your opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Bercer. That is right. 

Mr. Jenninos. In the first place, it is something that you can keep. 

Mr. Beraer. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. JENNINGS. So you would rather keep it than distribute it? 

Mr. Bercer. No. 

Mr. JenninGs. How would you recommend that it be distributed? 

Mr. Bercer. We think it is being distributed now. We don’t 
think you ought to go in and take it out of normal channels to which 
it is now going. 

Mr. Jenninas. The wheat now in storage, is that normal channels? 

Mr. Brercer. The only reason it is in storage is because the normal 
channels are already filled up. 

Mr. Jenninos. In effect you would rather keep it in storage than 
see it distributed through this program? 

Mr. Bercer. [ wouldn’t mind seeing it distributed through this 
program if I thought it was going to be extra wheat and corn, 

Mr. JENNINGS. But it is not extra. 

Mr. Bereer. But I don’t think it is. 

Mr. Jennines. But it is not extra because you have it in storage? 

Mr. Bercer. No, sir. The pipelines are full with normal channels. 
Nobody is having trouble buying corn meal or wheat any place. 

Mr. Jenninas. Then you are saying in effect that these unem- 
ployed people are absorbing all the wheat flour and corn meal they 
can absorb because they are now purchasing it and would not use 
additional flour if they would receive flour under this program? 

Mr. Bercer. I would say it would be a very, very small increase in 
the total per capita consumption by putting it on the relief roll. The 
last few things people will quit buying would be cornmeal and flour. 

Mr. JenninGs. Sure, the last thing a man will do before he dies is 
stop breathing. 

Mr. Brercer. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenninas. So by the same token the last thing a man will buy 
is wheat and flour and the last thing he does before he dies is stop 
breathing. That, in fact, is what you are saying. 

You say this would not immeasurably affect the surplus because 
there would be very little going into the normal channels. 

Mr. Bercer. That is right. 

Mr. JeEnniNGS. Yet you would rather keep that in storage than to 
distribute it through the channels which have already been set up for 
other foodstuffs. 

Mr. Bercer. I don’t quite follow your question. 

Mr. Jennincs. If my bill, 2851, were put into effect, very little of 
the surplus would be consumed? 

Mr. Bereer. Extra surplus, that is right. 

Mr. Jenninas. So you are saying in effect that it would be better to 
keep it than it would to take this small amount and put it into the 
market. On the one hand you are saying this is going in competition 
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with the natural trade, and on the other hand you are saying that it 
would be so small that it would be negligible. 

Mr. Bercer. That is true. 

Mr. Jenninos. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bercer. It would still be small. 

Mr. JenninGs. Have you discussed this program with the Secre- 
tary? 

Mr. Brercer. This program that isthe proposal of the Commodity 
Credit paying for the processing of corn into cornmeal and flour from 
wheat has been discussed in the Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation several times since I have been back in the 
Government service. 

Mr. Jenninos. And they have agreed that it should not be done? 

Mr. Bureer. In the first place, we state in our testimony that our 
legal counsel tells us we don’t have the authority to do it. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is the reason for the bill. Would they agree 
that 2851 should not be put into law? Do they oppose it? 

Mr. Brercrer. We recommend that we don’t see any reason for it. 
We think it is a shame to charge up to the price-support program of the 
agricultural program this extra processing charge, when it is not going 
to get rid of but very little extra, if any, corn or wheat. We are charg- 
ing to the price-support program an extra cost that should be not 
charged to it. 

Mr. JenninGs. Have you made any effort to work out a method to 
see if this cost could be charged to any other agency? 

Mr. Bercer. That is not our problem. 

Mr. JenninGs. Whose problem would you say it is? 

Mr. Bercer. We are here to maintain the price supports that we 
have within our laws on agricultural commodities and not run the 
relief agencies. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Your statement is that you see no need for this bill? 

Mr. Bereer. As far as disposing of the job we have in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of disposing of surplus commodities, we don’t 
think it will take but very little extra wheat or corn out of our stockpile. 

Mr. Jenninos. But you object to taking that very little? 

Mr. Bercer. We don’t think it will amount to anything. We 
don’t think it will be worth while charging up the extra cost for the 
replacement we would make to the agricultural price-support program 
of the American farmers. 

Mr. JenninGs. That is the objection you have to the whole thing. 

Mr. Beresr. That is right. 

Mr. JenniINGS. Then you would not object to seeing it come out 
of storage and go to these needy people as long as it does not come out 
of your program. 

Mr. Bereer. | think that is right. I would think that it would be 
the interest of the committee here, who are the Agriculture Committee, 
and are interested in the price support program, within agriculture. 

Mr. Jenninos. Under the present law you would make it available 
to the States? 

Mr. Bzereer. I think we can; can we not? 

Mr. Davis. That question was brought up, and I think the Depart- 
ment followed pretty much the same}policy rule in regard to making 
wheat available as well as processing. 
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Mr. Bercer. I think we can do that. We have the authority to 
do it right now, but we have not done it for the same reasons I have 
just outlined. It is not getting rid of extra surplus agricultural 
products. 

Mr. Jenninos. It would not get rid of them. 

Mr. Bercer. No; you are merely replacing. 

Mr. Jennine@s. Your contention is that these people now who are 
unemployed are buying all the wheat and flour they can absorb? 

Mr. Bercer. They may use what little money they have available 
to buy something else. 

Mr. Jenninos. Yes; but they do not have any money available. 

Mr. Bercer. We should not charge that up to the agricultural 
program. 

Mr. Jenninas. That is the reason I asked you the question had 

ou worked with the Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 

Je don’t care where we get it; what they want is flour. 

Before you went into the beef program, did you contact the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department or just say the welfare depart- 
ment, to see if they would absorb this cost? 

Mr. Bercer. We already had our money invested in it. It was 
our cost. It was a perishable commodity. It was our way of getting 
rid of it. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Don’t you have your money invested in wheat? 

Mr. Bercer. We certainly do. But it is a commodity that we can 
hold, and we know from experience that people will let up on buying 
of expensive meat a whole lot quicker than letting up on the buying 
of flour or cornmeal. That is one commodity that is definitely flexible 
in demand, and that is meat. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Are you not going to invest more money if you 
keep this in storage, even if it is very small, as you admit? 

Mr. Bercer. It would be so small that it would not be worth it to 
charge the extra cost to the farmers’ agricultural program of price 
supports in the United States. 

Mr. JENNINGS. It is so small on the one hand, and yet it is so large 
on the other hand. 

Mr. Bercer. The increase is small, but the cost of what you would 
be replacing and charging to Commodity Credit would be so much 
larger. You would be charging to Commodity Credit and agricultural 
— support programs of the United States a bill that is now not there. 

ou will only increase the total consumption of corn and wheat a very 
small amount. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Berger, I could be misinformed, but I understand 
that for every consumer dollar spent on flour only about 5 cents of it 
represents the cost of processing. 

Mr. Bercer. I would think that would be wrong. 

Mr. Hagen. What would be your figure on that? 

Mr. Beraer. I have not seen figures on cost of milling. In other 
words, 100 pounds of wheat going into flour would only cost 5 cents? 

Mr. Haaen. I said of every consumer dollar, 95 cents represented 
the cost of the wheat itself and only 5 cents processing cost. 

Mr. Berecer. I think then you get into the loaf of bread, too, and 
the increased cost of going through a bakery and distributing channels. 
I am pretty sure that is what you have in mind. 

Mr. Hacen. You have no figures of your own on that? 
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Mr. Bercur. No; not right off hand. We could certainly dig into 
that for you if you want that on the record. 

Mr. Hagen. Let us assume that at the end of storage of 1 year, this 
wheat went into making flour. What percentage of the cost of that 
wheat in the form of flour would reflect storage costs? It might be 
that you might save money by spending 5 or 10 cents for processing. 

Mr. Berecer. | still come back, Mr. Congressman, to the point 
that you are merely charging up to the agricultural price support 
program an extra cost which you are only replacing and not adding 
the distribution of surplus commodities. 

Mr. Hagen. I have heard Mr. Cooley, and others, bear down on 
that. Mr. King here on the other hand would say that the support 
advocates are trying to conceal costs. It is very easy for a statistician 
to tell what costs are a normal part of the support program and what 
costs can be considered as a part of a relief aspect of the program, so 
that the public can understand what the cost of an unrefined program 
would be. I don’t think that is any particular problem, 

I yield back. 

Mr. JenninoGs. In carrying that on further, would you agree to 
this program if we put it up there and call it welfare and advertise it 
thoroughly so that the support program of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment would not be charged against it? Would you agree to it as a 
welfare program? 

Mr. Bercer. Then Congress would be taking the responsibility of 
making the decision. 

Mr. Jennincs. Would you agree? 

Mr. Bercer. We carry out whatever laws you gentlemen tell us 
to carry out. 

Mr. Jenninas. Do you carry out the law or the spirit? 

Mr. Bercer. We try to carry out both. 

Mr. Jennineas. How does wheat differ from rice on this program? 

Mr. Bercer. Very definitely; because in rice you have a semi- 
perishable commodity. Whenever rice is turned over to us, it is a 
very, very, very serious problem for us to get the rice processed 
immediately. You cannot store it very long because you have an 
infestation problem that is much more severe than it is on whole 
wheat carried in our grain mills. 

Mr. Jenntnos. The same is true of corn. 

Mr. Bercer. Corn and wheat would be in the same classification. 
But when I get it in the form of cornmeal or flour, you have the same 
problem. But you have to mill the rice right away and you have to 
get it into a milled form within a year, and then you are in trouble 

ecause it is perishable to the extent of serious chances of infestation. 

Mr. Jennineas. Does Commodity Credit grind any wheat into flour 
at all for any purpose? 

Mr. Beraer. No, we do not; not as Commodity Credit. 

Mr. Jennines. Does the Department of Agriculture grind any 
wheat into flour or corn into meal for any purposes? 

Mr. Bercer. No, we do not. 

Mr. JenNiNGs. For no overseas shipments or anything? 

Mr. Bereer. No, we donot. Under the foreign aid program which 
is a separate program, and they pay the bill. Private industry does it. 

Mr. Jenntnos. How does this differ in the case of dried beans? 
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Mr. Bereer. I think I can explain it in this way. In the first place 
you give them the beans as they are. You do not have to further 
process them. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I am talking about the storage, not the distribution. 

Mr. Bercer. The beans are a little more perishable because certain 
types of beans lose market value by such a thing as fading in some of 
the colored beans. You do have more of a deterioration. It is the 
difference of being able to distribute beans as such. We do not cook 
tbe beans and put them in cans and distribute them. We give them 
heans as such. Here it is a matter of processing wheat and corn 
instead of putting out that as wheat or corn. 

Mr. Jennines. Yes, I understand that. How does this program 
that we are asking you as to the distribution differ from the other 
commodities which are being distributed? 

Mr. Bercer. There would not be much difference from that stand- 
point except that we feel that in the case of our perishable commodities 
those are something we need to get rid of. Most of them are com- 
modities in which the people who are short of funds to buy food would 
not be buying, such as cheese and dried skim milk or butter or even 
rice, because it is a perishable commodity, and the beef, and so forth. 

Mr. Jenntrnas. Then you agree that there would be no problem in 
distribution as it would differ from the other commodities which you 
have. 

Mr. Bercer. You would have the common problem, yes. 

Mr. Jenninas. Would you be against the whole food distribution 
program on the same basis that you are against wheat? 

Mr. Berecer. I would if it was on the same grounds. But in case 
of wheat and corn, I don’t feel that we are going to be replacing. 
All we will do is replace wheat and corn that is already there, and we 
are charging that up to the American farmers’ price-support program. 

Mr. JenninGs. Would you be against this program if we were 
putting wheat into 25-pound bags and distributing it to the people? 
Would you be against it then? 

Mr. Bereer. From that standpoint I would say that you would 
then be putting out a product that would be different than what 
you are going through the normal channels for the simple reason that 
people are not using wheat as such. 

Mr. JENNINGS. You would not be against it, then? 

Mr. Bercer. No, we have not been distributing that way. 

Mr. JenninoGs. If the wheat went into flour at the present time, 
would you be against the distribution of it under the program? 

Mr. Bercer. I don’t know how to answer that question, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. JeENNINGs. I don’t know how for you to answer either. Answer 
it honestly. 

Mr. Bercer. We don’t have flour. We have wheat. It would be 
replacing the same flour that we are talking about that we would 
be replacing if we put wheat on the program. 

Mr. JenninGs. Well, has this been brought to the attention of the 
President? 

Mr. Bercer. I understand it has. I have not done it personally. 

Mr. Jennines. Do you know his reaction to it? Is he against the 
program? 
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Mr. Bercer. I could not speak for the President. 

Mr. Jennines. What is your understanding? 

Mr. Brercer. I would understand that we have not had any in- 
structions to go ahead with it from the White House. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. King. 

Mr. Kine. I think we all have many difficulties in solving our re- 
lief problem. I think we should all realize at the same time that it 
is not the proper function of this committee to try to solve the relief 
problem. I do believe that the position of the Department on this 
matter is justified by the facts that exist in wheat, particularly, be- 
cuase I think it is true that any distribution of wheat as flour under 
this program would come right back to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
portation in the form of additional wheat that they have to purchase 
under the program. We as a committee should be concerned with 
making the price-support program work reasonably. I think this 
bill would contribute nothing to the workings of the price-support 
program or the farm program as a whole. 

If the relief agencies want to give flour as flour, let them buy direct 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation and process it themselves. 
I doubt if you would ever get them to listen to any such proposal. 

Mr. Grant. The committee counsel wishes to ask a question. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Mr. Berger, just to clear up a couple of things 
in my Own mind, wheat has been made available in processed form 
for foreign distributions; has it not? 

Mr. Bercer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hzrtmpurcer. However, you have not done the processing. 
You made the wheat available to FOA. 


Mr. Bercer. And we have done it under another authority and we 
have been reimbursed for it. We have merely acted as an agency for 
another fund that was set up by the Congress to be used for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HztmpurGer. Section 1 of this bill applies to section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, and I noticed in your statement that there 
has as yet been no certification by the President under section 407. 

ie 


Mr. Bercer. That is right, I believe, to my knowledge that is true. 

Mr. HermmsBureer. So to that extent the amendment of section 407 
would not have any effect on the situation we have been discussing 
here unless and until such an area was designated as a disaster area, 
under Public Law 475, of the 81st Congress, or as an economic disaster 
area, is that correct? 

Mr. Burcer. As far as section 407 is concerned, I think that is true. 
I am not an attorney, but 1 would guess that is right. It sounds 
reasonable. 

Mr. HzrmpureGer. If you have not had the authority which the 
law says you must have to go ahead under section 407, then merely 
giving you some additional authority on processing would be futile. 
It would make no difference. 

Turning to the second section of the bill which amends section 416, 
my understanding there is that you have not made wheat and corn 
eligible for domestic distribution for the reasons you set out in your 
statement. 

Mr. Bercer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hermpureer. Therefore, the additional authority which is 
conferred by section 2 of this bill would not achieve the result that the 
proponents of the bill are aiming for, is that correct? 
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Mr. Davis. As we understand it, the bill in question would amend 
section 416, but the provision that is now in section 416, leaving it to 
the discretion of the Secretary, would remain. Under the present 
policies, as Mr. Berger has outlined them, it would not be done at 
this time. 

Mr. Hemmsourcer. Or to state it another way, the authority as 
contained in section 2 for you to process agricultural commodities, 
specifically wheat and corn, although they are not mentioned, would 
not result in any flour or cornmeal getting into the areas that have been 
discussed today unless and until the Department, under other author- 
ity, determined that wheat and corn were going to be released for 
domestic distribution. 

Mr. Bereer. It would certainly open up the Department to a lot 
of pressures. 

Mr. Hermmpurcer. Let me ask one question further. In determining 
that wheat and corn are not to be distributed domestically for dona- 
tion, do you consider those commodities entirely as a whole, and the 
United States as a whole, or does the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Board every consider specific instances. What I am asking is this: 
If it were demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Board that a certain 
quantity of wheat could be used in a place where it would not displace 

e local market and meet the other qualification you have, would 
you consider such a specific case? 

Mr. Davis. I think in answer to that from the administrative 
standpoint and the way in which we are now handling the distribution 
of other commodities, the Secretary might very well find it almost 
impossible to limit the distribution of any one commodity to any one 
locality on the sound theory that a person is just as hungry in one 
place as in another. So any decision to make these commodities 
available would very probably involve making them available nation- 
wide, wherever they were set up to receive them, and wherever they 
were willing to certify certain families as being in need. 

Mr. Bercer. Furthermore, it would put the Secretary in the posi- 
tion of being forced to determine who is needy and who is not, and we 
don’t feel that is his responsibility as Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Hetmpurcer. No, he doesn’t have to make that determina- 
tion, Mr. Berger. We assume that there are needy people in every 
place. That is the assumption for making these commodities avail- 
able to institutions. It would put him in the position of making him 
determine in specific cases that it would not displace normal market- 
ing. You think it would be impossible to handle the thing on any 
specific problem area basis in that manner. 

Mr. Bercer. I think it would be, yes. 

Mr. Haaen. I have a couple of more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. As I understand it, Mr. Berger, in carrying out the 
section 417 program, you sit down and decide first that you have these 
commodities in storage, they are surplus, and secondly, that they are 
wasting commodities. In other words, you have a practical necessity 
for getting rid of them, is that right? 

Mr. Bereer. They are perishable commodities. Perishable or 
semiperishable. 

Mr. Hagen. So then you get rid of them under this giveaway pro- 
gram for the purposes discussed in the law? 
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Mr. Bercer. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. To the agencies. 

Mr. Bercer. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. In that connection in your statement on page 2, you 
refer to some of the history of this and you state, “‘As a result of that 
liberalization of section 416’’—how can you liberalize a statute which 
still has the same criteria of surplus and waste? What was the liberal- 
ization you referred to there? 

Mr. Davis. The amendments contained in Public Law 480 of the 
last Congress to this section 416 provided authority for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to pay costs of reprocessing and transporting which 
in effect was the difference between any recipient having to pay all of 
the transportation from wherever we had it stored, and take the com- 
modities in their raw form, or the form in which we had them in in- 
ventory. 

Mr. Berger. In other words, butter was in 50-pound tubs, and 
cheese is in certain sizes. When the agency got it, they had the prob- 
lem of trying to get it in the form in which they could distribute it. 
Those costs we have been allowed to pay. 

Mr. Hacen. Those are the limits of reprocessing? 

Mr. Bercer. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. But not changing the character of the product? 

Mr. Bercer. Thatisright. It was a question of repackaging. 

Mr. Hacen. On page 4 of your statement, there in the second para- 
graph, you state, “Although the Department has taken many steps 
during the past year to distribute greatly increased quantities of 
surplus foods’”—the emphasis there is on the surplus character of 
these foods rather than any consideration of waste. Actually isn’t 
it a fact that this element of waste which you have emphasized is not 
so important as the surplus character of the food which you consider 
to be the interference with the normal trade? 

Mr. Bercer. No, I come back to the fact that these are perishable 
quantities against those which we don’t have to worry about being 
in storage. They are commodities also of which the people who have 
very little money to buy food with do not buy that type of food very 
often, such as butter or cheese or milk and things of that kind that they 
need in their diet of which we have. So there is really more than one 
factor involved in that case. 

Mr. Hacen. I don’t know anything about the milling industry, 
but if this legislation became law, how would you conceive that this 
program would operate, assuming that the Secretary instituted it? 

Mr. Bercer. The only way the Commodity Credit could possibly 
do that would be to offer it on an open and competitive bid basis for 
them to mill up a certain amount of wheat into flour to be distributed 
or shipped to a certain point. The man that had the mill and the 
location that was willing to do the job the cheapest would get the 
contract. 

Mr. Hacen. You would have to lay down standards, because 
flours are blended from different grades? 

Mr. Bercer. We do that on a lot of things. We are used to the 
specifications. 

Mr. Hacen. Actually you don’t see any particular difficulty in 
carrying out this program. 
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Mr. Bercer. No, from the mechanics standpoint, we can make it 
work. That is no problem. 

Mr. Hagen. How about this exchange proposal? Do you think 
that would be more workable or less workable? 

Mr. Bercer. I do not think that we could arbitrate an agreement 
with a flour mill on an exchange basis very well. The General Ac- 
counting Office is on us all the time that we do these things the way 
we are supposed to do them. I think we would have to go out on an 
open competitive basis for doing the job. 

Mr. PutverMaAckeEr. In the case Mr. Berger has referred to that 
goes under title 2 of Public Law 480, the foreign distribution program, 
in a case like that where Foreign Operations requests us to buy flour, 
we go out on an open competitive bid basis to the various mills and 
state that we want a given amount of flour and how much wheat, 
they keeping the byproducts, will they require to produce that given 
amount of flour? It is that type of processing exchange. 

Mr. Haaen. In that program do you furnish the raw material? 

Mr. PutverMACKER. That comes as the law provides out of 
CCC stocks. 

Mr. Bercer. But it may be exchanged. We may exchange with 
the miller. The miller may use his wheat and we ship our wheat 
in later. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all. 

Mr. Bereer. On wheat that is very easy to do. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Bercer. Thank you. We appreciate discussing the problem 
with you. 

Mr. Grant. We have two other witnesses here, Congressman 
Jennings and Congressman Byrd. 

Mr. Jenninecs. Mr. Chairman, due to the lateness, I would like to 
file my statement together with a paper which is from my district, 
and ask permission at a later hearing to go over the statement and 
answer any questions that pertain to it. 

Mr. Grant. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


[From the Lebanon (Va.) News, August 5, 1954] 
Russet, County MINER’s BREADLINE—WITHOUT BREAD 


If you had a good breakfast this morning of the usual eggs, bacon, toast and 
coftee you won’t believe the pictures above or this story. 

1,001 breadwinners of large families, most of whom live in Russell County, will 
tell you that their plight does “border on disaster.”” This exact number of miners 
gathered last Saturday to receive their portion of surplus foods being made avail- 
able to them at the distribution center near the once thriving coal metropolis of 
Dante, Va. 

The pictures above were taken about 10 o’clock last Saturday morning. At 
that time more than half of the 1,000 eligible recipients had been processed through 
the food depot and others were arriving each minute. ; 

Three foods—beans, shortening and canned beef—were on the menu Saturday 
morning. Each family head was given these commodities in proportion to the 
number in his family. A miner with a large family, and these were in greater 
ratio than smaller families, received more food, of course, than did the smaller 
family units. 

At the next distribution in about 2 weeks the miners will be given cheese, butter 
and dried powdered milk. Six foods—that’s the complete menu. Bread, the 
biblical ‘‘staff of life’’ is not available in surplus foods, and many homes in the 
coal-mining areas have been without bread for weeks. 
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The miners are not a bitter lot because of their plight. They hope for better 
things in the future. They are a proud people and they are most grateful for the 
aid they are receiving but none like this dole. Without exception all would rather 
have work to earn that which their families need. 

Another sad condition exists that even a full belly can’t hide—inadequate 
clothing. This is especially true among the children who in another month will 
begin another school vear. A spokesman said that the State welfare department 
was making efforts to secure clothing and blankets before cold weather arrived. 

Everett Dishman, local UMW president, said Saturday that he could see no 
immediate end to the miner’s plight. The usual summer stockpiling of coal did 
not alleviate the situation by providing inereased work, Dishman said. The 
local union has practically expended its entire treasury of $20,000 in providing 
aid to the miners and transportation for the surplus foods. Other small grants 
have been made to help with transportation by the county board of supervisors 
which helped immensely, he said. 

The food is shipped to St. Paul, Va., and then trucked to the distribution center. 
Volunteer workers help with the distribution in the lower floor of the almost 
completed Moose Lodge building. 

Miners interviewed in the long lines formed outside the building gave praise 
to their union president, Everett Dishman, for his untiring efforts to secure food 
for their families. Dishman, a modest sort of man, would claim none of the 
credit but chose to commend State Senator Harry C. Stuart of Russell County, 
Delegate Glenn Phillips of Dickenson, and Delegate Vernon C. Smith of Buchanan 
County for their efforts in securing this surplus food. 

Contrary to belief in some quarters, a miner need not be affiliated with the 
union to receive these foods. A nonunion miner with certification from his 
employer that he is out of work receives just as much food as the union miner, 
Dishman pointed out. 

Two of these distribution centers are in operation in Russell County. One at 
Dante and one at Swords Creek. Buchanan County has seven centers. Dickenson 
county has 1,500 families affected and the situation in Wise County is said to be 
worse than that in Russell. 

Comments from the miners receiving food varied very little when questioned 
by this writer: 

Benton Kiser, a resident of Carrie, Va., and a former miner at No. 2 in Dante, 
with 8 in his family including a 2-year-old child, said, ‘‘We were hardly living. 
It would have been almost impossible to feed my family without this food.” 

Mrs. Ruby Massey, Coeburn resident but formerly of Dante, who was receiving 
food in place of her husband who was too ill to be there in person, had this to say 
about her family of six: ‘‘We could not feed our family at all. Many times my 
children did not have enough to eat and even now they do not have the proper 
things.”’ 

L. C. Sproles, a former Dante miner who lost both legs in a mine accident in 
1950 when he came in contact with a 33,000-volt line and has been totally disabled 
since, said, ‘I am lucky to be alive. I draw a small disability pension which is 
ney enough to feed my wife and child. The surplus foods are helping to keep us 
ed.” 

E. M. Mabry, a colored miner at Dante’s No. 53, said, ‘I have worked here 
for almost 30 years. We have no other income and we would have starved without 
this surplus food.” 

Ike Wade, colored, of Gravel Lick, who has a small acreage to farm, said “I 
have worked at Dante 30 years and this is the longest I have ever been without 
work. This food helps us greatly.” 

Homer Carter, a miner for Wood Coal Co. on Chaney Creek, 57 years old, 
said, “I have been mining coal for 35 years and I now find myself unable to get 
work to feed my family of 4. I don’t like these breadlines. I would rather 
work than have food given to me.” 

Scott Helbert, miner at Dante No. 52, said, ‘‘My family would be in bad shape 
without this food. Work is what we need—not free food.” 

Alonzo Hurd, Dante miner, said ‘‘The present situation here in the coal fields 
is worse than any I experienced in Hoover’s times and it keeps getting worse— 
not better.” 

And that’s the story as this writer has tried to honestly report it. Grim, stark 
tragedy faces these men who have spent the best portions of their lives digging 
coal in the underground pits. They have no sidelines, no other vocations they 
ean follow. 

This is their story and it isn’t a pleasant one. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. W. Pat JENNINGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE NintH District VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear before you today to 
speak in support of H. R. 2851, which I introduced in the House of Representatives, 
and similar bills which were introduced by my colleagues. 

House bill 2851 is designed to amend the regulations governing the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to allow for the processing of eertain commodities for donation 
to the hungry citizens of this Nation, who, although our grain storage bins are 
bulging at the seams, go to bed at night with an empty and aching stomach. 

House bill 2851 will allow the Commodity Credit Corporation to process and 
package a portion of our surplus grains into flour and meal to be distributed along 
with other surplus commodities to the hungry men, women, and children of my 
district and those of my colleagues. 

My statement here today, for lack of a better title, may be termed ‘‘The Story 
of a Breadline—Without Bread.’ I must confess I have used a part of a headline 
carried in one of my district’s weekly newspapers, the Lebanon News, which I 
will introduce in a moment as part of my testimony. However, this statement 
sums the situation exactly. 

Six counties of my district are primarily coal-producing counties where unem- 
ployment has soared in the past months and where suffering and distress is only 
being alleviated to some extent by the distribution of surplus foodstuffs. These 
coal counties have no other industry to depend on and as the coal production has 
dropped, unemployment has increased. he entire economic situation appears 
today as though a blight had struck the area. Its mark was left on the faces 
of men, women, and children—my constituents who are depending on me and 
you, as their elected representatives, to take steps to help them. 

A conservative estimate for the coal counties would place the unemployment 
at approximately 8,500. Now this may not seem too large to many of you, but 
if you compare it with the total labor force of the area, it would be approximately 
20 percent or about 1 in every 5 workers. This unemployment total will be much 
hig er should people be added from my other counties. 

n the past year, distribution of surplus food has been the only thing that has 
saved many of these people from real hunger. During the month of March, 
there were 68,412 persons receiving these foods, consisting of butter, shortening, 
beans, rice, dried milk, and cheese. To thousands of people, including many 
children, these commodities make up their entire diet for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner. And this is their fare at meals without the staff of life—Bread. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, compare this diet that I have 
outlined above to the breakfast, lunch, and dinner you had yesterday, today or 
will have tomorrow. These people, through no fault of their own, have been 
reduced to the point that they cannot earn an honest living but must depend on a 
breadless breadline for their existence. 

I wish to introduce as a part of my statement, a copy of the Lebanon News, a 
weekly newspaper published at Lebanon, Russell County, Va. The pictures and 
story tell of the distribution last fall of foodstuffs at one coal mining community. 
The situation is the same today—a long line of men and women waiting to draw 
their ration of cheese, dried beans, dried milk, and butter. With flour milled 
from some of our surplus grains, these housewives who daily strive to feed their 
families could make bread by using the milk and shortening they receive. 

Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize that these people are not bitter because of 
their plight. They are looking for better things in the future and they are grateful 
for the aid they have received during the past few months. However, these men 
want to work, to earn funds to buy the things their families need. They are a 
proud people and would go to work tomorrow should the jobs open up for them. 

I want to say here that many of these miners have gone to other cities to seek 
employment, but they have had little success. Their unemployment compensa- 
tion has been exhausted and their income is now practically nothing. 

The number of unemployed in my district is small compared to the neighboring 
States of Kentucky and West Virginia. Representatives from these States will 
tell you of the need for this processed grain in their own districts. 

There have been objections by some people that the milling of this grain would 
put the Commodity Credit Corporation into competition with commercial milling 
concerns. I wish to state that there would be no competition. These people 
are not presently buying from commercial millers. They have no money to 
buy and this contention seems to me to be absurd. Ido not want to see legitimate 
merchants lose business because of the availability of surplus food, but I feel 
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at the moment that distribution of this food is the proper approach to assist 
these people in weathering the current economic setback until new sources of 
income are found. 

Some people have stated, in opposition to this program, that we are putting 
the Agriculture Department in the relief business; that we are making a welfare 
agency out of the Commodity Credit Corporation. My answer to such state- 
ments is simply this: Isn’t it much better to distribute this surplus grain as flour 
and meal to our own needy than to give it away abroad? Isn’t it better to grind 
this grain into flour and meal and distribute it to our needy along with the other 
surplus foods rather than pay storage in warehouses and bins? I have been 
informed that in some cases, this stored grain has rotted, become infested with 
insects, mice or other rodents. Let’s use it before we lose it. 

It seems to me that the distribution of processed grain is an administrative 
matter and can be handled by the department or agency to which the responsi- 
bility is delegated. It makes no difference to me or the people of my district 
who are hungry whether the Agriculture Department, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, or the Department of Health, Welfare, and Education is charged 
with handling this program. What we need, and need immediately, are the 
ingredients to make bread. 

There is a safeguard built into the Virginia distribution system. A person 
applying for aid must be certified to be in need by the local welfare office. When- 
ever that. person secures employment and can again buy food for his family, he 
will be dropped from the distribution list. 

I wish to reiterate that I believe such distribution of ‘surplus foods will be 
temporary. I have great confidence in the future of the coal industry and I 
believe that it will recover to some extent. However, new industry must be 
located in these counties to provide more jobs. The State of Virginia is assisting 
in this matter and a survey is underway by the department of conservation and 
development to determine the availability of piant sites, electricity, transporta- 
tion, and the other things that make an industry interested in moving into a 
community. In connection with making jobs available, I plan to introduce 
legislation soon to authorize a public works program to provide temporary em- 
ployment. This public works program would give top priority to projects in 
surplus labor areas and would be financed by State and Federal funds. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture Committee, I intend to ask 
the Virginia State official who is responsible for distributing these commodities 
to come here and tell you of the need for milled grain to use in making bread. 
I am also asking local welfare department workers who daily see the people and 
hear them ask for bread to bring their story to you. 

I have read in the daily press that a proposal to ship thousands of bushels of 
this grain to a foreign country is being considered by our officials. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to such a plan until we first meet the needs of our own citizens 
here at home. We have been generously supporting and feeding various segments 
of the world population for the past several years. Although I favor some of 
this foreign-aid program, I will oppose it until we meet our obligations in our 
own Nation. Our own citizens, who have paid their taxes in the past so that 
we could assist other peoples of the world, are now seeking aid. 

In connection with this foreign-aid program, perhaps if my district would 
secede from the Union and then make application for foreign aid, the request 
would be approved. In any event, it is hard to justify in my mind and in the 
minds of my people this huge amount of foreign aid when such pressing needs 
exist here at home. 

Let us turn some of our generosity from foreign nations to our own cities and 
counties where the specter of unemployment is stalking. We must face the 
facts that we have unemployment, that we have obligations to these people, and 
that we must do something about it. It seems that some officials of our Govern- 
ment are more interested in putting forth arguments to explain away the fact 
that we have soft spots in our economy rather than thinking up ways to do some- 
thing about it. 

I came to Congress with the idea that I could help my people. That is what 
I am trying to do here today. I hope that you will consider these statements I 
have made and those that will be presented by other Representatives who have 
constituents in the same situation. 

I want to leave you with one thought that was included in a summary of this 
distribution program prepared by the director of the Virginia commodity distri- 
bution system. He has been intimately acquainted with the program in Virginia 
and this is what he writes and I subscribe to his views wholeheartedly. ‘A hungry 
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child can think only about his hunger, but the well-nourished child stands ready 
to understand and absorb the meaning of our American tradition of freedom and 
democracy.” 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for allowing me to present this statement. I strongly 
urge that the committee give its approval to this bill and report it to the House 
of Representatives for action. 

Mr. Grant. Our colleague, Mr. Byrd, has been very patient waiting 
to testify. We will be very glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, my statement is very brief, and with 
your permission I would like to read it. 

Mr. Grant. You may proceed. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
deeply appreciative of this opportunity to appear before this distin- 
guished committee on behalf of H. R. 2851. This bill is similar to 
H. R. 2824, which I have introduced, and to bills which various other 
Members have sponsored. It would provide for the payment by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of the cost of processing wheat and 
corn into a form suitable for home or institutional use (for example, 
flour and corn meal) for distribution to needy persons in the United 
States under authority of either section 407 or 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended. Under the present law, wheat and corn 
cannot be processed into flour and meal respectively at the expense of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation prior to distribution in the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, this legislation is a “must.” In 
West Virginia, we are experiencing a depression. All throughout the 
coal-producing sections of that State are idle 2: 50,000 persons certified 
to receive commodities in West Virginia, and this figure represents one- 
eighth of our total population. 

These people are of a noble race. They are good taxpayers, they 
are hard workers, they make excellent soldiers, ‘and they are Ameri- 
cans to the core. Our Government has a responsibility to them. 
The precept that we are our brother’s keeper has been assiduousl 
followed with reference to our fellow human beings all over the world, 
but charity begins at home; and, while we have been liberal in pro- 
viding a helping hand to our brothers i in foreign lands, we have been, 
in a manner, negligent concerning our own flesh and blood. Under 
title 2 of Public Law 480 of the 83d Congress, certain surplus agri- 
cultural commodities may be made available to meet famine or other 
urgent relief requirements overseas. Wheat, for example, has been 
shipped overseas under authority of this title as both raw wheat or 
as flour, depending on the needs of the particular situation. It would 
be a serious indictment of governmental policy to continue to fail to 
provide flour for our own needy peoples. 

At the present time, certified individuals are being given butter, 
shortening, cheese, milk, rice, and beans. I and my people are grate- 
ful for these, but bread is the staff of life. The average American 
does not know what it is to sit down to a meal without bread. The 
recipients of surplus commodities have every right to expect and 
demand that flour be supplied them. The wheat with which our 
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storehouses are bulging has been procured with money from the tax- 
payers’ pockets, and when the American taxpayer needs this grain 
for his very existence, it is only right that it be provided. The cost 
of processing grain would likely be no greater—if, indeed, as great— 
than the cost of keeping it in storage, and I am sure that it would be 
far better to pay whatever cost is necessary to provide hungry people 
with food than it would be to continue wasting the taxpayers’ money 
in warehousing costs. 

In the days of Pharaoh, Joseph, in his wisdom, advised that food 
be stored during the 7 plenteous years for use against the 7 years of 
famine, and— 


in the 7 plenteous years the earth brought forth by handfuls— 
and— 


the 7 years of dearth began to come, according as Joseph had said. And the 
dearth was in all lands, but in all the land of Egypt there was bread * * * and 
Joseph opened all the storehouses. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a virtual famine in some areas of our own 
country today; but, unlike the land of Egypt, in Joseph’s day, there 
is no bread, and unlike Joseph who opened the storehouses, we are 
foolishly keeping them closed. Is this justice? 

Shakespeare, in that magnificent work of genius, the Merchant of 
Venice, placed in the mouth of Portia these words: 

The quality of mercy is not strained; it droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
upon the place beneath * * * it is enthroned in the hearts of kings; it is an 
attribute to God himself; And earthly power doth then show likest God’s when 
mercy seasons justice. 

Mr. Chairman, our people ask not for mercy; their plea is for justice. 
I urge the committee to act favorably upon this legislation, and if 
this is not the legislation, to devise some legislation in order that the 
unemployed and their children may have bread. 

I am grateful, again, for this opportunity and privilege to give you 
this expression of my views on iaek an important matter. You have 
been kind to listen. With your permission I shall include a letter 
which I have just received from Mr. Waggy, West Virginia State 
supervisor, division of commodity distribution. The letter follows: 
Hon. Ropert C, Brrp, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear ConGRESSMAN Byrp: We have understood that it might be possible 
to receive flour processed from Government wheat for distribution to needy unem- 
ployed families. We have 250,000 persons certified to receive commodities in 
West Virginia, and flour would greatly add to the diet of these persons, in that 
we now have butter, shortening, cheese, milk, rice, and beans. 

We get numerous requests daily for flour for distribution and would appreciate 
it very much if this item could be made available. 

Yours very truly, 
Witiiam Waaey, 
State Supervisor, Division of Commodity Distribution. 


Mr. Grant. Thank you very much, Mr. Byrd, for your statement. 

I notice in this letter it is stated that approximately 250,000 
persons were certified to receive commodities in West Virginia. 
Approximately how many would you say in your home district? 

Mr. Byrp. In my district, Mr. Chairman, there are 85,000 or almost 
20 percent, men, women, and children for whom surplus commodities 
constitute the principal source of food supply. In other words, 
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1 out of every 5 people in my district are presently receiving surplus 
commodities. 

I might point out that I represent the largest coal-producing district 
in the United States. I need not say here how badly the coal industry 
has been hurt. I need not tell you about the economic problems which 
face the industry. I think it is enough to say that I represent that 
great coal-producing district, and that in itself will reveal just exactly 
the kind of problem that faces the people there in connection with 
surplus commodities, and the need for them. 

Mr. Grant. I quite agree with you. I think the country as a 
whole appreciates the problem of the people in your district in West 
Virginia. If there is no other witness at the present time, the com- 
mittee will stand in recess subject to call of the Chairman. 

(The following statements were submitted to the subcommittee:) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. M. G. BurNsipgz, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE FourtH District or West VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am M. G. Burnside, of the 
Fourth District of West Virginia. I want to thank you for extending to me the 
opportunity of appearing here today. I do not want to make a long statement. 
I am here simply to inform you of my wholehearted support of H. R. 2851. Ihave 
introduced a similar bill, H. R. 2823, to accomplish the same purpose—that is, 
to enable the Commodity Credit Corporation to process food products for dona- 
tion. I am not so much concerned about the method by which we accomplish 
this objective as I am in effecting it as soon as possible. 

I felt it necessary to introduce H. R. 2823 in order to provide some measure of 
relief for the people in my district who are suffering today. Our principal em- 

loyers are the coal, oil, textile, glass, pottery, chemical, and railroad industries. 
tach of these is in a state of extreme depression at the present ime. Employment 
in West Virginia is at its lowest point in 14 years. There are 7,624 people in my 
district alone who are relying on surplus food for existence. The situation in 
the rest of the State is equally serious, and there is little prospect for improvement. 

Therefore, I think it absolutely essential that steps be taken to help the thous- 
ands of people who are victims of this near-disaster condition. Enactment of this 
bill is one of those steps. West Virginia is unable to provide any assistance for 
the thousands of unemployed persons who have exhausted their unemployment 
benefits. These people need food. It is actually a question of life or death to 
them. In testifying before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
January 27, 1955, Mr. Leo Fishman, professor of economics at West Virginia 
University, said: ‘‘Social workers report that the physical growth of many children 
is being stunted and their personalities warped. In some instances, death is 
being hastened because of the inadequacies of the public assistance program.” 

The bill now before this committee will permit the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to process some foods into a form which will enable it to be used by individuals 
and institutions. Wheat, some of which is spoiling, can be processed into flour 
and corn into meal. So vital is the need for this food that I think there is no 
objection strong enough to overcome it. 

We already distribute vast quantities of surplus food to the unemployed in 
foreign lands. Let us not be like the cobbler who was so busy making shoes 
for others that his own children remained barefoot. I urge you, gentlemen, to 
report this bill as a relief measure to correct a serious inequity. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. EvizaBbetH Kern, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THe State or West VIRGINIA 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and other distinguished members of this 
committee, for your courtesy so graciously extended in granting me an opportunity 
to submit a statement with reference to this extremely important proposal 
presently pending before you for your consideration. In fact, Mr. Chairman, 
the proper disposal of surplus commodities is one of the most important questions 
to be determined by the Congress. This legislation, if quickly enacted, will 
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relieve to a considerable degree the unnecessary human misery, suffering, and 
starvation now facing hundreds of thousands of our American citizens, 

The coal-producing areas of the United States are today suffering from the 
highest rate of unemployment in the history of the coal industry—one of America’s 
basic and most important industries. Due to this tremendous unemployment and 
lack of job opportunities in my district alone, the foreseeable future is dark and 
so many of our citizens are living on hope alone, For example, as of December 31, 
1954, in 6 of the 7 southernmost West Virginia counties, comprising the Fifth 
Congressional District, a total of 75,856 individual American citizens were 
depending upon surplus commodities for survival. In other words, nearly 1 out 
of every 4 persons—that is, men, women and children—living in these 6 counties 
were absolutely dependent upon surplus commodities because of the lack of job 
opportunities. Since December 31 unemployment has continued to rise. 

Mr. Chairman, the human beings who are drawing surplus commodities are 
in dire need. They are hungry. Maw today are suffering from malnutrition 
and actual starvation. This unfortunate situation has now been going on for 
over 2 years. Each week continues to find the situation a little worse. Most 
of these recipients have long since used up their unemployment compensation, 
and, with no jobs available, they have no way in which to earn money for the 
necessities of life for themselves and their families. Especially when these heads 
of families lost their jobs through no fault of their own, it is no wonder they are 
so discouraged. . 

The State of West Virginia itself is now in serious financial distress. With 
such a large percentage of its population out of work, the State’s income has been 
seriously affected. fest Virginia is unable to raise the funds necessary to feed 
its hungry people. 

The butter, cheese, dried milk, dried beans, shortening, and rice presently 
being distributed in West Virginia have saved many from absolute starvation. 
In addition, these recipients are in dire need for basic commodities such as bread, 
flour, and corn meal. 

The Federal Government has a vast supply of wheat now deteriorating in 
warehouses maintained by the Federal Government. Our United States Gov- 
ernment should immediately project a program designed to offset this human 
suffering. Because the State and local communities are financially unable to do 
so, the Federal Government should mill the wheat and provide bread, flour, and 
corn meal for distribution to those found to be eligible. If our Government allows 
a segment of its population to ruin its health by malnutrition, it will only store up 
future and vastly more expensive problems, 

The immediate need for an adequate relief program is extremely urgent. As I 
close, Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that your committee will bring to the floor 
of the House of Representatives a well-thought-out and workable distribution 
program which will do more than any other single piece of legislation to eliminate 
so much of the unnecessary suffering and confusion now existing. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. AvcusTINE B. KELLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
From THE STaTE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, I am not going to belabor this committee with a further recital 
of the dark days that have fallen on the coal industry of this Nation. You have 
heard the story many times and I know the members of this committee know the 
story is true. Let it suffice to say that there is dire want and need in my district 
in Pennsylvania. Only the distribution of surplus food prevents actual starvation 
in many cases. Thousands depend upon this surplus food alone for every meal. 
There is no employment to be had either in the district or adjoining areas. 

My people are grateful for the food they are receiving. They would prefer to 
work and purchase their own food, of course, but the day when they had any 
money to purchase anything is long past. So they make the most of what they 
have and plan desperately for better days. One food they need badly is bread. 
That is an essential in the life of every miner. Since there is no distribution of 
fiour or meal they are forced to do without what, to them, is the main course in 
every meal. 

So, I am being petitioned daily to get flour and cornmeal added to the surplus 
food distribution. My people know there is wheat and corn in abundance in the 
storage bins of the Nation. They know that some of it is going to waste. The 
hewspapers of this country have shown pictures of wheat on the ground for lack 
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of storage space and they wonder why they can’t have it processed into flour for 
their use. My people know that in their prosperous days they were taxed to 
purchase this wheat and corn. They know now that more fortunate citizens are 
being taxed to purchase more stirplus foods so that a stable agricultural market 
may be maintained. They know that if our farmers are kept prosperous, the 
Nation as a whole will be prosperous. I have never had to explain my support 
of the agricultural program. 

But I will tell you this right now that I am going to have to do some tall explain- 
ing in the future if the recommendations of the Department of Agriculture are 
followed by this committee. I very much fear that their argument to process 
wheat into flour will add too much to the cost of the farm-support program, leaves 
hungry people very cold. I fear that most people are more interested in keeping 
body and soul together than they are of adding cost to a program they are already 
financing. They are well aware that flour and cornmeal are being shipped over- 
seas to hungry allies and starving foreigners. They are also aware that the foreign- 
aid program pays the Department of Agriculture for this service. They also 
know where the foreign-aid program gets its money and they can see no reason 
why American tax money can’t be used to pay for the processing of wheat into 
flour to feed starving Americans as well as foreigners. 

I know the argument advanced by the Department, that to process wheat and 
corn will interfere with regular trade channels and only throw flour into a saturated 
market, doesn’t arouse much enthusiasm. Flour they want and flour they need. 
Where it comes from is secondary. They can’t buy it without money, Mr. 
Berger to the contrary. I can attest that my people are broke and so will be the 
merchants of my district, who have given credit to hungry people, with eventual 
bankruptcy and insolvency facing them. Buy flour indeed. The cold-blooded 
and heartless attitude of the gentlemen who represented the Department of Agri- 
culture before this committee is a blot on the reputation of a Nation whose open- 
handed generosity is our pride. It may be that the Department is opposed to 
charity for sweet charity’s sake. I will be the first to admit it has been abused. 
But when the need is so great, where want is so obvious, where starvation is a 
reality, not a possibility, it makes me ashamed that any American would say 
“No” regardless of cost, political considerations, or any other excuse, real or 
fancied, 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a supporter of the farm program. I supported the 
program of my party. I want to see the farmers of America strong and pros- 
perous. But events of the past 2 years have given me cause for pause, for deep 
thought, for reconsideration. Let me say this to you in all sincerity; that if my 
people or any segment of the American people are going to be allowed to want, 
to suffer, and to starve, when there is food aplenty in this country, when we are 
feeding millions of foreign citizens from our surplus stocks and at the expense of 
our taxpayers, then, it is my duty to my people to oppose any program that raises 
the price of any food to any citizen. It is my duty to see that substantial amounts 
of food can be purchased should they raise a few pennies to purchase. My people, 
American citizens, come first above all things and here is one open-and-shut case 
of charity beginning at home—so far as I am concerned. The Department of 
Agriculture may consider it beneath its dignity to take part in a welfare or relief 
program. Personally, I think the Department should be honored to have been 
chosen the vehicle that brought aid, sustenance, and cheer to so many deserving 
American citizens. It is my understanding that the greatest of human virtues is 
charity. 


(Thereupon, at 12:45 p. m., a recess was taken subject to call of the 


Chair.) 
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PROCESSING AND DISTRIBUTION OF DONATED 
FOOD COMMODITIES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., Hon. Harold D. 
Cooley, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will please be in order. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Jennings of Virginia. 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Chairman, it is a sad task I have indeed to call 
to the attention of the committee that the former chairman of this 
committee, a predecessor of mine, a real champion of all the people of 
America, died yesterday at his home in Bristol, which is in my Ninth 
District of Virginia. 

Mr. Flanagan served 18 years. He died at the age of 70. 

I want to call to the attention of the committee at this time his 
passing. 

The CuarrMANn. Thank you very much, Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jenninos. I might say, Mr. Chairman of the committee, I will 
have more to say concerning this on the floor and will welcome any 
observations from those of us who served with him. 

The CuarrMaN. John Flanagan was a member of this committee 
when I came on the committee during my first session in Congress. 
I had the pleasure and privilege of being closely associated with him 
for a long number of years. 

I know he was a great champion of the people and particularly a 
great champion of the cause of agriculture. He made many great 
contributions to the cause of agriculture during his services in Congress. 

He was a very courageous man, a very honest and upright and 
distinguished citizen. 

I am sure that all members of this committee sympathize with his 
bereaved family. I hope that you mention this on the floor of the 
House today and that the members of this committee will be in at- 
tendance. I hope that you will give them notice about the time when 
te will bring this sad news to the attention of our colleagues in the 

ouse. 

Mr. Hope. I expect to say something on the floor with respect to 
Mr. Flanagan. I am sure that every member of the committee 

ersonally feels a very keen sense of the loss in the death of John 
anagan, with whom I served many years. 

During a considerable part of that time he was chairman of this 
committee, and I was the ranking Republican member. We had a 
wonderful relationship there and a trust and confidence in each other 
that I will always treasure and appreciate. 
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Mr. JenninGs. I have a resolution for the committee at the proper 
time. 

The CuHarrMan. I would like to get permission from the committee 
to send a message to Mrs. Flanagan. 

Mr. JenninGs. I have the following resolution: 


Whereas John W. Flanagan, for many years worked devotedly in the interest 
of farming and farm people; 

Whereas he served devotedly and effectively for many years as a Member of the 
House of Representatives and contributed his leadership to agriculture as a 
member and chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture; 

Whereas his dedication to agriculture contributed greatly to the improvement 
of the way of life of farmers and their families; 

Whereas as a member of and as chairman of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, he endeared himself to all its members: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the committee has heard with profound sorrow and sense of deep 
loss of the death of John W. Flanagan: Be it further 

Resolved, That the committee express sincere sympathy to the widow and 
other members of the family: and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee clerk communicate this resolution to the family 
of the deceased. 


I urge adoption of the resolution. 

The CuHarrMAN. Without objection, the resolution will be adopted 
and the clerk will be directed to send a copy to members of the family. 

The Chair would like to recognize Mr. Burnside at this time. I 
understand he has a unanimous consent request to insert a statement 
in the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. M. G. BURNSIDE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Burnsipe. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert a statement in the record and ask your careful considera- 
tion of the plight that exists, especially throughout the Alleghenies and 
other areas of the country. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, the statement will be inserted 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to thank you for inviting 
me here this morning, and I congratulate you for considering this important 
legislation. 

I don’t intend to take up a great deal of the time of this committee today. My 
purpose in appearing here is simply to urge you to consider most favorably the 
bills now before you which authorize the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
process food for distribution. These bills are designed to permit surplus food 
products to be processed into a form suitable for use in the home, or by an in- 
stitution. Wheat, for example, could be made into flour and distributed. 

My reason for introducing such a bill, and my reason for supporting the bills 
now before this committee, is very simple. Conditions in West Virginia are so 
serious that some relief measure is imperative. Our employment level is at 
its lowest point in 14 years. Thousands are existing on surplus food. In terms 
of human suffering and misery, there is simply no way to paint an adequate picture 
of the present situation. 

Many lives are being saved by food products which are already being distributed. 
It is fortunate that these foods are available. But social workers and physicians 
have pointed out that children are being deformed, their physical and mental 

owth is being retarded, by lack of proper food. In some areas families desperate 
or bread are trying to barter surplus butter and cheese for bread. 

In short, gentlemen, the need for passage of one of the bills now before you is 
urgent. In my opinion it is so great as to completely outweigh any objection 
which can be presented. I can see no serious objections in the form of the bills, - 
and I think it is our duty to take immediate favorable action. 


The CuarrmMan. The Chair will recognize Mr. Mollohan. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Motionan. Mr. Chairman, I am here this morning in behalf 
of H. R. 2851, my own bill H. R. 2864, and other similar bills that 
are presently before the committee. 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, but it is my under- 
standing that the committee is thoroughly familiar with the legislation, 


that the need for it has been established to the satisfaction, I think, 
of most. 


There are some question to be reconciled, but if the Chair will 
permit, I should like to just insert in the record my statement, and 
emphasize only one point. 


_ The Cuarrman. Without objection, the statement may be inserted 
in the record. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Rospert H. Mouionan, REPRESENTATIVE, Frrst District oF 
West VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I deeply appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to present my views and to urge your support of H. R. 2851 and the number 
of similar bills, including my own H. R. 2864, introduced in this Congress to 
correct an inequity visited upon many thousands of our needy citizens as a result 
of the enactment of Public Law 480 by the 83d Congress. 

Since July 1, 1954, under authority granted it by section 103 (a) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has contributed, in round figures, 12,300,000 bushels of surplus 
wheat and 2,600,000 bushels of processed wheat flour to relieve hardship and 
suffering among the people of Europe, Asia, and the Western Hemisphere. 

This is the equivalent of almost 1 billion loaves of bread—enough wheat and 
flour, in fact, to provide a loaf of bread a day, very day for almost a whole year 
to each one of the presently estimated 3,176,000 unemployed workers in this 
country. It is, I think you will agree, a great deal of bread indeed which this 
Nation, from its bounty, has cast upon the waters of our friendly relations with 
other lands. 

But under this same law, gentlemen, there is no bread, there is no wheat or 
corn, and there is no flour for a similar distribution to the needy among our owa 
unemployed workers and their families. 

Now I am convinced that there is no member of this distinguished committee— 
nor any Member of this Congress—who would deny to a hungry man or his familv 
the bread they need to keep body and soul together. Still there is no bread or 
meal or grain among the commodities distributed to the destitute unemployed 
under our present surplus food distribution program. 

Yet, today, in some of the coal-producing counties of Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia, almost 1 of every 3 human beings is dependent upon public 
assistance to sustain life. In West Virginia, over 34,300 breadwinners exhausted 
their unemployment benefit rights in 1954 without finding work. Now, they and 
members of their families—some 250,000 of them—or approximately 124 percent 
of our total population—must look to the State’s public-assistance program for 
aid. But there is no adequate aid available to them through our State public- 
assistance program already overburdened by the long and protracted business de- 
pression from which our area is suffering. The only help many receive is from the 
Federal Government’s surplus food distribution program. 

But while this country has grain to spare and the funds to process that grain into 
flour for the disaster-struck peoples of other nations, it withholds this help from 
its own. 

The fault, they say, is ours, because Congress neglected to authorize the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to process surplus farm products for domestic distribu- 
tion even while providing such distribution for our friends—-and some not so 
friendly—overseas. At least, this is how the Secretary of Agriculture has chosen 
and in my opinion rightly so, to interpret the language and the intent of the 83d 
Congress which enacted the legislation authorizing the surplus food distribution 
program. 
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If this is the ease, the remedy is at hand. There are before this committee now, 
a number of bills—which would rectify the error. I use the word ‘‘error’’ because 
I am convinced that there is not now, nor has there ever been a Member of the 
Congress who would grant to the hungry peoples of other lands the help and 
assistance he was unwilling to extend to our own. 

From the time Public Law 480 was enacted up to the present time, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has sent 70,339 metric tons of wheat flour and 334,228 
metric tons of wheat, valued at $48% "million overseas. For the information of 
this committee, I attach a table giving the full breakdown of these shipments and 
the purposes for which they were donated to the people and their governments 
abroad. The amount required to give bread to unemployed workers in this 
country will be but a small fraction of this amount. 

As to the actual cost of this program to the Federal Government, I am in- 
formed by the Agriculture Marketing Service that, including schools, institu- 
tions, and needy families, the total amount required to produce wheat flour for 
all domestic outlets would amount to only 500,000 bushels of wheat a year— 
scarcely a drop in the bucket out of our enormous surplus supply. 

Furthermore, there will be absolutely no cost to the Government of convert- 
ing wheat into ‘flour. Based upon 72 percent of extraction, the value of the by- 
product obtained through the conversion process will pay not only the conver- 
sion costs but will also pay for bagging ont teanapartation as well. 

I should like to emphasize to you gentlemen the extreme importance of this 
project to us in West Virginia and to other areas where unemployment is raising 
acute problems. This is, I believe, one of the few occasions when we, who repre- 
sent districts which are not primarily agricultural, have come before this com- 
mittee with a specific request. 

There have, however, been innumerable occasions when your committee— 
many of whose members represent the farming communities of the Nation—have 
looked to us for support of the programs you have initiated for the welfare of the 
country and, more particularly, for its agricultural areas. That support has, I 
think, ‘always been forthcoming. Consequently, I feel certain that, in this in- 
stance, we may look forward with confidence to the same considerate treatment 
of our problems. 

Once again allow me to thank you for your courtesy in extending me this 
opportunity to express my views. 


Distribution of surplus wheat to foreign countries, fiscal year 1955 


Amount CCC value 


Country } Purpose 





} 
SEE | 
Under authority of | | 
title I, Public | 
Law 480, 83d | 


| 
Cong., 2d sess. 
} 
} 
| 


Hungary~___.. | Danube flood relief... ..----} 10,000 metric tons wheat____. $1, 120, 000 
East Germany -- siuiiilanien tates a ee | 750 metric tons wheat flour - | 131, 000 
Yugoslavia... ..__. “| nratitalces eine pos | 10,000 metric tons wheat__._. -- ...| 1,120,000 
Went Game 5 i085... 36k St LS ....| 1,000 metric tons wheat flour... ___. 163, 000 
Haiti-_- ‘seed | Hurricane Hazel_.....-....-.. | 1,047 metric tons wheat flour. . . - imal 277, 000 
Nepal__. ....| Earthquake and flood.........| 1,200 metric tons wheat_.._............. 145, 700 
All nations________| Xmas package program_..____| 23,028 metric tons wheat. . 2, 014, 000 
Vietnam........... TT Es Be Oe SF ....| 4,032 metric tons wheat flour..._._.___- 800, 000 
Gifts to foreign gov- 
vernments (but 
not necessarily | | 
for free distribu- | 1% 
tion). | 
| 
Bibra 5 5.30: Hoc pried. Jase .| 27,000 metric tons wheat _- 3, 250, 000 
DONT pie pins 2 noah oso onto ee nes saggneguaeseomnabes 63,500 metrie tons wheat flour_. eicaioread 7, 700, 000 
Yugoslavia... .-.- | spnenabinas4~ehdl cian epeins | 275,000 metric tons wheat. anny seh die 32, 000, 000 
| 


Wh 5 Pe eee fit d J dbtnnestwondsesessdeccncccclkcsasucest SR THTD 








Data supplied by y Legislative Reference (Mr. Hagen, Ext. 614) through FOA. 


The Cuarrman. I would like to say that Mr. Grant, of Alabama, 
the chairmen of the subcommittee, will make the report in executive 


session this morning on the legislation which we are now discussing. 
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I wanted to give the authors of the several bills an opportunity to 
appear before the full committee, to the end that the full committee 
~ know the importance of the legislation we have before us. 

e are glad to have you make a brief statement, Mr. Mollohan. 

Mr. Motuonan. I appreciate that opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

I should like to emphasize only one thing, and that is the extreme 
importance of this project to us in West Virginia, and to other areas 
where unemployment is raising acute problems. This is, I believe, 
one of the few occasions when we, who represent districts which are 
not primarily agricultural, have come before this committee with a 
specific request. 

There have, however, been innumerable occasions when your 
committee—many of whose members represent the farming communi- 
ties of the Nation—have looked to us for support of the programs you 
have initiated for the welfare of the country and, more particularly, 
for its agricultural areas. That support has, I think, always been 
forthcoming. 

Consequently, I feel certain that, in this instance, we may look 
forward with confidence to the same considerate treatment of our 
problems. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will be very glad to recognize 
Mr. Bailey at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY III, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
here, of course, to add my voice to those of a number of my colleagues 
who have introduced legislation to provide for the processing and 
delivery to the hungry people of the State of West Virginia, and 
other States similarly affected by unemployment, some of the surplus 
wheat and corn available in plentiful supply now, and under contro 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Chairman, I, myself, and the members of the group who are 
presenting this case before the committee this morning, are not here 
pleading for help. We are here demanding civil justice. 

I think it would be well if the committee had a little bit of the 
background history of this situation. 

Back in the first session of the 83d Congress, almost overnight the 
proposition came up that we had to do something in order to help 
out Pakistan. 

The situation was bad in the mining areas of West Virginia and 
the other Appalachian States at that time, and I thought it was well 
to call attention to the situation and the need that those people had 
there for some of these surplus foods, particularly the wheat. 

So I attempted to amend the legislation to give 37 million bushels 
of wheat to Pakistan by offering an amendment that would allow the 

overnors of the States in which the President of the United States 
ad declared certain areas critical because of unemployment; that the 
governor of that State be permitted to requisition the wheat. 

That amendment lost on the floor by 11 votes. So the matter 
went on until the 2d session of the 83d Congress when you offered 
what is known as your surplus food disposal bill. 
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I appeared before your committee, Mr. Chairman, at that time and 
pleaded for the inclusion in the bill and succeeded in getting included 
in the bill in the section following the one that authorized surplus 
goods in the amount of $300 million be placed at the disposal of the 
President for distribution abroad for the purpose of buying good will. 

The section of your bill that applied to the President said that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall transfer the wheat for this 
purpose. 

When it came down to the section dealing with the distribution of 
it to these hungry people it said they may do it. 

If you recall, Mr. Chairman, I took the floor on an amendment 
and struck out the word “may” and inserted the word “‘shall.”’ 

I also at that time had another amendment which I realize now I 
should have pressed to passage, if possible. That amendment changed 
the wording of a section farther down in the bill which said: 

Such distribution shall not be made until the President of the United States 
has issued an order saying it will not interfere with normal marketing conditions. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that you took the floor and asked me 
to not press that amendment because you needed it for other adminis- 
tration purposes in the legislature. You said: 

Mr. Bailey, you have your amendment through to compel the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to transfer, and you have your wheat. 

In the face of that, I withdrew that amendment. | 
When I went down to see the Commodity Credit Corporation about 
the distribution of the wheat to those hungry people, I was faced with 
this proposition that I did not strike out, and I was told by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation that the President had not issued any 
order saying it would not interfere with normal marketing conditions. 

Now, I have been before the Commodity Credit Corporation, or 
members of the group, on two separate occasions, and, frankly, I have 
been getting the runaround, because I understand they have already 
appeared and are appearing in opposition to the legislation we are 
proposing this morning. 

The situation has to be met. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, in my comments to your committee 
last year when we were passing this legislation, I had been a consistent 
supporter of agricultural legislation. I made this statement in my 
district in West Virginia, and the State of West Virginia was not a 
producer of agricultural production, but a consumer, and that I, like 
Secretary Dulles, found myself on the verge of a reevaluation of my 
stand at that time. 

The stand of course, had been that I had been supporting the agri- 
cultural legislation. That past vote is the first one that I have cast 
against the agricultural group. 

I have an open mind on it, but I think it is a good time to make 
the point that there are other groups in the Nation to be considered, 
as well as the agricultural groups, and we do have a serious problem 
here, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrman. If my friend will permit me to interrupt at this 
point 





Mr. Baitey. Certainly. 
The CuarrmMan. I would like to say that my friend from West 
Virginia knows full well that this committee thought that we were 
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doing just what the gentleman from West Virginia wanted to be done. 
Aoeully: that section that you referred to was called the Bailey 
provision by members of this committee. 

I want to commend the gentleman from West Virginia for his 
splendid efforts in behalf of the people of his district and State. 

Now, if the Commodity Credit Corporation used some language or 
some other provision in that bill to justify a failure to make this wheat 
available to the people of West Virginia and other distressed areas, 
I certainly hope that our friend from West Virginia will not blame 
the members of this committee, because I think you know that we in 
good faith thought we had achieved what you wanted accomplished. 

Mr. Battery. May I reserve decision until I find out what action 
this committee takes? 

The Cuarrman. I think you are perfectly justified in reserving 
decision. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Chairman, I was told frankly by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, I was given to understand that the dis- 
tribution of this wheat, the giving away of a few sacks of flour to 
these hungry people, would interfere with normal marketing. 

I want to protest their position because there is no purchasing 
power in those mining communities. I have in my district a com- 
munity of 1,500 to 2,000, a mining center in which the mine has been 
abandoned by the company, the company store moved, the steel 
pulled up and the mine abandoned completely. 

There is no other source of employment there and there is no pur- 
chasing power. 

Now, I am not asking that this distribution of this food be made 
at large to the people of West Virginia, or any other State, but in the 
State of West Virginia we have 26 of our 55 counties declared critical 
areas due to unemployment. 

In Raleigh County, one of the counties in the district of my col- 
league, Mr. Byrd, the recent unemployment figure showed 22.7 
percent of the labor force unemployed in the city of Beckley, and the 
County of Raleigh. 

Eighteen percent in the adjoining county of McDowell. 

There is no purchasing power left with those people. There are 
no jobs there. There is no other industry. There is no possibility 
of agriculture in a county like McDowell. 

There is no other source for those people to earn purchasing power. 

The CuarrMANn. These people are receiving other aid and assist- 
ance, are they, and other foods? 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman, at the last report I had there were 
243,000 men, women, and children receiving surplus foods in the 
State of West Virginia. 

The CuatrMan. But no bread? 

Mr. Barey. No bread. 

The Cuarrman. No meal, no flour? 

Mr. Barttey. No meal, no flour. About January 1 they began dis- 
tribution of a limited amount of rice. What they had been getting 
was dried eggs, dried beans, butter, some kind of a cooking fluid, I 
believe a few cheeses were distributed. 

The CuarrmMan. Were you advised by the officials of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation that on account of the fact that the 
President had not issued a statement to the effect that this distribu- 
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tion of flour would not interfere with normal trade channels, that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was not able to do that? 

Mr. Barter. That is right. That happens to be the section of the 
bill, the paragraph in the bill that I wanted to strike out in my amend- 
ment that you asked me not to strike out. 

So there is a certain responsibility on the part of this committee. 

The CrarrMan. Did any of you authors of this legislation try to 
persuade the President to issue such a statement? 

Mr. Barxey. I did not, because I thought it was the business of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The CHarrman. In other words, you felt sure and you still feel 
sure 

Mr. Bartey. He is well aware of the situation, the unemployment 
situation there, because I had been pleading with him to start some 
public works in the State, particularly in my district. 

So they are well aware of the situation existing there. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bailey, you are convinced, on account of the 
fact that these poor people have no purchasing power, that this distri- 
bution of wheat could not in any way interfere with normal trade 
channels? 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman, I am convinced and I want to tell the 
committee what I told the Commodity Credit Corporation. There is a 
question of whether you are going to serve these people, these helpless 
people, or whether you are going to serve the interests of the big mill- 
ing, flour producing, and distributors of flour. 

They don’t want a single sack of this flour given away as long as 
some charity organization will arrange to get the dimes and quarters 
necessary to buy it for the people. 1 might as well be frank about it. 

The Cuarrman. I have this to say, Mr. Bailey, for the millers 
of America, in talking about wheat for Pakistan, my recollection 
is that the man representing the millers of America came into this 
committee room and said that they would mill this wheat into flour 
free of charge. 

Mr. Battey. Then what is the argument on the part of the Agri- 
culture Department? 

The CuatrMan. I do not see any argument at all. It seems to me 
that if the millers of America are willing to mill wheat into flour for 
the people of Pakistan, maybe some of them will be generous enough 
to mill this wheat for some of the people of America. 

Mr. Battey. I advised the Commodity Credit Corporation that 
our State distributor of surplus products had arranged with milling 
companies in my State to process this flour for the ordinary millers’ 
commission, taking out their toll, giving us a standard number of 
sacks of flour. 

Some of the other States are not as well situated as West Virginia 
in processing its own, but we would be glad to take the wheat and 
process it ourselves. 

The CuHatrMan. Do you know how Mr. Stassen arranged to have 
the wheat processed into flour which he put into his Christmas pack- 
ages and sent out on his “Operation Poinsettia’? during the Christmas 
holidays? 

Mr. Barxey. Will you make your statement again? 

The CuatrMan. I said, do you know how Mr. Stassen arranged to 
have his wheat processed into flour to send it out on “Operation Rein- 
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deer” and “Operation Poinsettia’? Christmas, 1953, and Christmas, 
1954? I understand that they had processed wheat in those packages. 

Mr. Baitey. That is true, but I do not know all the details of it. 

I would like to inquire, Mr. Chairman, at this point, to know, 
since the question has been raised about who will supply the money 
for processing this flour and distribution of it, who paid the 21 million 
freight bill on the wheat that went to Pakistan? 

e CHAIRMAN. Who paid it? 

Mr. Baruey. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. The taxpayers of America paid it. 

Mr. Battery. Through what agency? 

The Cuarrman. Through Mutual Security. 

Mr. Battery. Why are they complaining about the payment of the 
small item involved in the processing of this flour when they can get 
the flour processed free for that purpose? 

The Cuarrman. Even if they do not, even if they are not successful 
in having it processed free; you still think that this wheat should be 
made available and should be processed? 

Mr. Batuey. I do, and I am not particular about who pays the bill. 

I am perfectly willing, if you want to amend the legislation, to 
designate someone to assume that responsibility, but there, Mr. 
Chairman, you will meet with the statement from them that our 
budget has already been prepared and is in the process of being passed 
on and it is too late to get additional funds in our budget for that 
purpose. 

So if the Commodity Credit Corporation had been doing that for 
other people, they can certainly do it for hungry Americans as well 
as hungry people abroad. 

I do not think there is any argument, and I do not think we should 
stand for any argument. 

The Crarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey, for your 
statement. 

I yield to Mr. Hope, who wants to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Bailey, I want to agree with what our distinguished 
chairman has said with respect to the persistence and persuasion 
with which you have pursued this matter through this period that 
you have had distress in your State. You certainly have been very 
persistent and very persuasive. 

But I want to ask you this question: Not in any antagonistic way, 
because I am sympathetic with your proposal, but do you think we 
can say—I do not think we have to—but do you think we can say 
that any wheat or flour that we might distribute through these chan- 
nels will not in some way interfere with the normal distribution of 
these commodities? 

Mr. Battery. I would say, Mr. Hope, that in a small community 
such as I mentioned of twelve or fifteen hundred people, one of those 
abandoned mining towns, that two-thirds of the people are still there, 
among those you would probably find a few miners drawing a $50 a 
month pension from the miners welfare fund, they have exhausted 
months and months ago their unemployment compensation, they have 
not been able to get a job to go back to work where they came under 
unemployment a second time, so there is no purchasing power there. 

There might be a few old-age pensioners that might have a few 
pennies. 
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Mr. Horr. They are eating bread, though; they are being fed one 
way or another, are they not? 

Mr. Jennines. Would you yield there? 

Mr. Hope. I yield to Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jenninas. Here is something that might interfere. 

Here is a letter from the Welfare Department. It says— 

During 2 bad months of this winter the churches of Bluefield, Va., bought 
and delivered to Pocahontas some food. I was told by our social worker in that 
area that three-fourths of that was in meal and flour. 

That was truly charity begins at home. 

This letter goes ahead and points out the fact that in many of the 
cases that no bread is being used. 

I have letters saying that cheese tastes pretty good between bread, 
but cheese between cheese is not so good. 

The CuatrMan. I was told this morning that some of these school- 
children of West Virginia were so anxious to obtain some bread that 
they were offering to exchange butter for bread and they could not 
get bread. They had no money to buy. 

Mr. Batnny. That is correct. I would like to add that the number 
of free meals being distributed by the hot-lunch program of West 
Virginia, the number of free meals have increased 20 percent. 

They just do not even have the pennies to pay the few pennies 
that are required. 

Mr. Poags. Giving these people cheese, we are giving them dried 
milk and those sorts of things. Those are all processed products. 
Those are not dairy products as they come from the cow. It cost 
money to make cheese. It cost money to produce dried milk. 

I do not see any difference in milling wheat and in making cheese 
out of our milk. If we are going to say we are not going to give 
people anything except wheat grains we might as well say we are not 
going to give them anything except fresh milk. 

Mr. Hors. We are supporting the price of some processed com- 
modities. But as far as I know we are not supporting any products 
processed from grain. There the support is on the grain itself. 

The only thing, Mr. Bailey, that I was interested in pointing 
out was that I think that you cannot get away from the fact that 
there are some people in all these communities who are getting flour 
and getting bread under existing conditions through normal channels, 
but I am not saying that 

Mr. Battey. Would you say that the gift by the Salvation Army 
was normal channels if they have a few pennies to buy some bread 
through them, or some charity organization? That is not the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Mr. Hops. That is a matter of interpretation whether it is, or not. 

The only thing I am suggesting is that I think you and your asso- 
ciates here who are interested in this matter, is to—I do not think 
you have to make out a case—— 

Mr. Bamey. You are suggesting that I go down to the White 
House and get down on my knees. Do you think after the fight I 
waged on reciprocal trade and St. Lawrence seaway that I would have 
any influence at the White House? Let us get serious. 

Mr. Horr. The only point that I make, Mr. Bailey, and I am 
very sympathetic with your position here, is that I do not think you 
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should necessarily be required to say under the conditions that exist 
here that you are not interferring with normal channels of trade. 

Mr. Battery. It certainly is in a lesser degree. 

Mr. Hops. My point is that I do not think you should necessarily 
be called to prove it under the circumstances. 

Mr. Bartey. The demand is made on me by individual families 
who tell me they have 8 or 10 children and they are virtually starving. 
I do not need any more proof. 

Mr. Hops. I am just simply talking about the theory. 

Mr. Bartey. I am sure this committee can find a way. We will 
take any reasonable amendment that the committee wants to put on. 

Let me say while I am talking now, I do not think there is a single 
individual here interested in whether their name goes on the legislation 
or not. 

What we want is some flour and some meal; make it a committee; I 
believe one of the members of your committee has a bill similar to the 
other bills introduced. Make it a committee bill, or hand a bill to 
Mr. Jennings. 

You gentlemen know the problem that is facing us over there. 

The CHarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Barry. Prepare your legislation and report the bill out. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Harrison wishes to ask you a question. 

Mr. Harrison. If 1 remember correctly, this is the first time that 
you have been before this committee, but this condition has existed 
there for some time. 

Mr. Batuey. For 3 years. This is my third appearance before this 
committee. 

Mr. Harrison. The way you explain it it does not seem to be get- 
ting any better. Is this going to be a continuing situation? 

Mr. Battery. So long as we do not check the influx of residual fuel 
oil. There is no hope for the coal industry unless we can do that. 

Mr. Harrison. These people are going to stay there; it is your 
opinion they are going to stay there and just wait for the time when we 
can check the influx of, as you call it, residual fuel oil? 

Mr. Barter. They are looking forward to that time, of course, and 
hoping that some other industry might be induced to come in. 

Now, let me say to you that the situation, Mr. Chairman, has been 
made doubly bad because the coal companies have ways looking into 
the future maybe a little better than the average coal miner. 

So some 5 to 10 years ago they started selling the company-owned 
houses to the miners, taking so much deduction out of the miners’ 
pay checks, 

So the coal companies got out from under and got the title to most 
of the homes in those mining communities transferred to the individual 
miner. He got that home partially paid for. 

Now that the only industry in that community, the property is not 
worth 20 percent of what he paid the coal company for it, and there 
he is stuck with the property. 

It is a place for him to live and he does not have enough money to 
pay rent anywhere else, so he is still sticking there on his little property 
which he owns which he will lose for nonpayment of taxes if he does 
not get a job. 

I am surprised that people want to argue about such a situation, 
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Mr. Harrison. It appears as though it is going to be a continuing 
situation. It is not something that is an emergency. 

Mr. Bartey. The situation so provokes me that I am frank to say 
that if there was an opportunity afforded me, I would vote to abolish 
the Commodity Credit Corporation tomorrow and do it freely, because 
I think they are the bottleneck. 

Mr. Harrison. Did you make the statement that if the people 
had the wheat and corn they would process it themselves? 

Mr. BatLey. We have arranged with the milling companies in 
West Virginia to do it. The State has set up and bought the trucks 
and are distributing the surplus products now. 

Why not add flour and meal to that and let the same State facilities 
distribute it? 

Mr. Harrison. If you got the wheat and corn, you would do the 
processing yourselves? 

Mr. Battey. Yes, but some of the States, unfortunately, are not 
in a position to do what we are able to do in West Virginia. We did 
it in World War II and it just worked fine. We even supplied flour 
for the hot-lunch program in World War IJ. Flour ground in the 
mills right there in West Virginia. 

The CuHarrMaNn. Mr. Bass, 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Bailey, I would like to ask this question: 

Do you mean to tell me that you have people hungry, needing 
food, needing bread, just plain bread, flour and meal, and that legis- 
lation has been enacted which would allow the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to furnish those people bread simply by an Executive 
order of the President of the United States? 

Mr. Baier. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. Do you think that he has been made aware of the fact 
that there are hungry Americans who need this food and simply 
could get it by a simple Executive order saying it would not disrupt 
normal channels of trade? Do you think he is aware of that? 

Mr. Barter. He should be aware of it. 

Mr. Bass. Do you mean to tell me that the President of the United 
States would not by a simple Executive order make bread available 
to hungry Americans when this Congress and this committee has 
already passed legislation enabling him to do that? 

Mr. Barxey. It might be well for you to ask that question of the 
representatives of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The CuarrMAN. Some of them are here, I think, Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, one executive order would eliminate 
the necessity of this legislation, would it not? 

Mr. Barey. Mr. Perkins says he has the answer here. I. will 
yield to him. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Perkins, can you answer? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D, PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perkins. I certainly can. 

On numerous occasions I have advised the White House of the dis- 
tressed conditions existing in the eastern district of Kentucky coal 
fields and today 51 percent of the coal miners in all the coal-producing 
counties in my area are unemployed; that is, in comparison with the 
number that were employed in 1950 and 1951. 
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I have advised the President of these conditions on numerous 
occasions and some assistant down there always answers back and we 
never get anywhere. We never make any progress. 

The CuarrMAN. May | interrupt there? 

Did you call the President’s attention to the necessity of an execu- 
tive order? 

Mr. Perkins. I did not. 

The CHarrMan. Well, that is the thing that Mr. Bailey says has 
been the stumbling block. I am inclined to believe that had some- 
body called that to the President’s attention he probably would have 
issued an executive order and made the wheat available. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I am for this legislation. I think it is 
an outrage that Americans are hungry today and this food is available 
for them and we are not making it available. 

Let me suggest, Mr. Chairman, that someone be delegated by. you 
to advise the President of the necessity of this executive order, then 
we can go on and pass this legislation. 

But if these people are hungry, I think that the wheels of the Con- 
gress roll a little bit slowly while people are hungry. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Martruews. I want to say I am very much in sympathy with 
this legislation, Mr. Bailey, not only in the terribly distressed area 
that you gentlemen represent, but all over the United States, this 
problem of people that need more food and it looks like we cannot get 
it to them. 

About the only argument that I can see against any kind of legis- 
lation such as this splendid legislation you have proposed is that it 
might interfere with normal channels of trade; but is it not true that 
these poor people do not trade at all? 

Mr. Battery. That is right. 

Mr. Marruews. How can it interfere with normal channels when 
they do not have anything to eat? 

In other words, in the case of going down to the grocery store and 
buying flour it is a case of not buying any flour at all. 

t is not your opinion that this legislation and similar legislation to 
relieve distressed areas cannot possibly interfere with normal channels 
of trade? 

Mr. Battey. May I say to the gentleman from Florida that the 
President himself, when he declared those areas critical areas due to 
the heavy amount of unemployment in them, that he must have 
understood the responsibility of the Federal Government for doing 
something. 

If it was serious enough for them to be declared a critical area, it 
should have been followed up by. getting relief to them, but not a 
single sack of flour or bushel of wheat has been distributed. 

Mr. Marruews. I am very much interested in this problem of 
helping our people in distress and at the same time getting rid of some 
of this troublesome surplus. 

In my district if the people getting old age assistance could get 
$5 worth of corn or meal, it would be of great help to them. They 
could use corn for cornbread and meal and feed a few chickens. They 
could certainly use this milled wheat. 

I think it would be good common sense if we realize that our old 
folks need more help. Instead of giving them cash if we could work 
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out something in the nature of this food distribution it could all fit 
very well in some kind of picture of helping us to solve this surplus 
problem. 

I want to thank the gentleman for giving the fine statement he has. 

Mr. Baitey. Thank you, Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I should conclude at this point with the 
closing shot that if any members of our group that you need with 
your subcommittee, if you want to make aay changes there in the 
committee, we will be available to do it before the subcommittee 
makes its final report. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey; we appreciate 
your coming here this morning. 

We have Mr. Byrd, Mr. Van Zandt, and authors of some other 
legislation we would like to hear. 

As soon as we can conclude these hearings we expect to go into 
executive session and discuss this bill and receive Mr. Grant’s report 
for the subcommittee. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize for the straight- 
from-the-shoulder talking, but I am noted for doing those things. I 
have no apologies to offer. I could have been even rougher. 

The situation is serious and it demands action. I am insisting on 
getting it. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Oklahoma. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ALBERT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Assert. I have the honor of proving by exhibit A that Okla- 
homa grows something besides cotton. [Applause.] 

This young lady lives over in my part of the State, the Arkansas 
River bottoms just below the Ozarks. She was an outstanding stu- 
dent of Oklahoma A. and M. College where she graduated in January. 

She has been selected as Maid of Cotton and it is my pleasure to 
present her to you and to the committee, Mr. Chairman. [Applause.] 

The CuatrmMan. May I say on behalf of the committee that we 
are delighted to welcome you this morning, and most of all, to con- 
gratulate the committee for having selected you as the Maid of 
Cotton. 

We think the committee made a very wise decision. 

Before you say what you are about to say, I want to express the 
hope that you will find your role very pleasant and very profitable. 
I want to assure you that the members of this committee wish you 
good luck on your trip. 


STATEMENT OF MISS DeLOIS FAULKNER, SALLISAW, OKLA. 


Miss FautKner. I would like to say, throughout my tour, I will be 
visiting 31 cities in the United States, Canada, and different countries 
in Europe, and I certainly consider this one of the highlights of my 


ur. 

I will do my very best to be a good ambassador for you and the 
country. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 
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The CuarrMANn. The Chair recognizes Mr. Byrd. 

Will you please make as brief a statement as you can. We want to 
get into executive session as promptly as possible. We want to receive 
Mr. Grant’s subcommittee report. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I have had the honor and privilege to 
appear before the subcommittee on this subject before. I shall not 
indulge upon your time. I have been taking just a few notes as I sat 
here and listened and I would like to address myself to those notes, 
because I think they might help to answer some of the questions that 
were directed to earlier witnesses. 

To begin with, I might say that I represent the largest coal produc- 
ing district in the United States. You know the position in which 
our mining industry has been placed of late. You know by my 
representing such a district that I must have a tremendous amount 
of unemployment. 

As a consequence, I must have a tremendous number of people who 
are receiving surplus commodities. 

My colleague from West Virginia, Mr. Bailey, told you that we 
had 243,000 people in West Virginia receiving surplus commodities. 

I have received a letter from the distributing agency of the com- 
modities in West Virginia and I have been told by Mr. William Wagge, 
who is in charge of the distribution, that we have over 250,000 

eople receiving surplus commodities in the State of West Virginia. 
hat would represent 1 out of every 8 people in the State of West 
Virginia receiving surplus commodities. 
fe only have two million people in the State. My district alone, 
we have a tremendous amount of unemployment and a tremendous 
number of people who are receiving these commodities. 

Someone raised the point a little while ago about an Executive 
order from the President. Someone else asked if the President had 
been informed of this situation and I can only testify as to my own 
experience. 

or nearly a year now I have been attempting to get an appoint- 
ment with the President of the United States in order that 1 might 
tell him of this problem. Time after time the members of my staff 
have been told that the President’s program is full and that he is 
very busy; that he has no time. 

I think upon one occasion I was promised 1 minute. I wrote a 
letter to the President about 4 or 5 months ago. I received no 
acknowledgment in writing. I did receive a telephone call from 
someone down there saying that they would try to work out a little 
time for me in which to speak to the President. 

I waited about 3 months and I wrote again and I have had no 
acknowledgement of that letter. 

I have had no acknowledgement either by correspondence or by 
telephone. 

ow, it is getting to be a pretty bad and sad state of affairs when 
one of the 435 Members of the House of Representatives of the 
United States cannot get before the President to present a problem 
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such as we have confronting us in the State of West Virginia, and 
other coal-producing areas. 

I do not blame the President for that. I think if I had an 
opportunity to speak to him he would listen with sympathy and 
maybe we could get such an Executive order, but certainly we have 
to get past the palace guard before we get to see the President. 

I am sorry to inform you that a letter written by one of the Mem- 
bers of Congress has gone this long unanswered and that my pleas to 
be heard by the Chief Executive of this country have gone unanswered, 
unanswered and unattended to. 

So it may not be so easy to get an Executive order from the Presi- 
dent when we cannot even get close to him to present our problems. 

Now, someone might say, and I heard it argued here the day I 
came down before the subcommittee, that giving this food to our 
fellow Americans would place the Department of Agriculture in the 
position of being a charitable organization. 

My opinion is this: It might be a little difficult to swallow our 
pride, but it might be a good thing if some of our administrative 
agencies would swallow their pride, even if it does mean acting as a 
charitable organization. 

My people do not want charity. I do not believe that if they 
received this wheat and corn as flour and meal that they will be 
receiving charity. This wheat and corn and this other food was 
stored at the cost of the taxpayers of this country. They paid for 
it. Why should they not be given it back when they need it? 

All of this talk about charity is just so much baloney. It is not 
charity. 

These people own this food. The children are hungry. I say, let 
the organization call it charity if it wishes, but we want food. 

The CHarrMan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Byrp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think it is up to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, or any other agency of the Government to take any 
arbitrary position in regard to the disposition of this food. We have 
the officials of the Commodity Credit Corporation here. They are 
charged with the responsibility of administering this law. 

Now, if because of some oversight on the part of this committee, 
or the House or the Senate, we left a provision in this bill requiring 
the President to make this order and no one has brought it directly 
to the attention of the President, then somebody might be derelict 
in their duty. Nobody complained about charity when we were giving 
away $300 million to foreign countries. We gave $300 million to the 
President to give away. 

We gave away $700 million in local currencies. I do not think 
anybody would be greatly disturbed about the fact that the Govern- 
ment is giving some of this food to Americans who are in distress. 

I think we can see now that we have come to the point where this 
food is going to be made available to these people. It will be made 
available if there is anything I can do. 

I think you can see from the sentiments expressed here this morning 
that every member of this committee who has expressed himself has 
said he is in sympathy with the objectives sought to be accomplished 
by you and other members of Congress. 
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I know that all of us are aware of your great efforts and the efforts 
of others to get this food and ee e it made available. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to interrupt you there, 
but I know a you are very kind in permitting us this opportunity 
to be heard. I do not want to talk very much longer. 

I do have another point I would like to make. Someone has sug- 
gested that these coal miners might be taken into other areas and 
put to work where they might earn their daily bread, but it is not a 
matter alone of solving the unemployment problem in the country. 
We must remember that coal, of course, is a basic industry in peace 
and in war. These coal miners have had years of experience in minng 
coal, 

It is not a very easy thing to take them into some other area and 
teach them to perform other kinds of work. 

The CuarrMan. The average age of the coal miners is substantial, 
too; is it not? 

Mr. Byrp. It certainly is, and it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for anybody to obtain employment after passing the age of 40 or 50 
years. Most of those coal miners are 40, 45, 50, and 55 years of age. 

It is not an easy thing for them to find other employment if it is 
there for them to get. Many of them are going to other areas and 
they are returning to West Vi irginia and they did not find employment. 

Again let me say that the coal industry is a basic industry. Our 
people make good sharpshooiers. They make good soldiers. 

The CuarrmMan. They make good football players. 

Mr. Byrp. That is right. 

You might be interested that the person. who first flew faster than 
the speed of sound was a West Virginian. We pride ourselves on hav- 
ing good citizens, good taxpayers, good law-abiding citizens, good men 
who are willing to serve their country in a time of war. 

I think it is ‘only asking in the name of justice that people like this 
be given the food which they paid for out of their own pockets. 

I have nothing more to say other than to close with a little piece of 
poetry. Ido not say it lightly; I say it because I think it emphasizes 
the point which I wish to leave with you. 

When you get all you want in your struggle for power, 
And the world makes you king for a day, 

Then go to a mirror and look at yourself, 

To see what that guy has to say, 

For it is not your father, your mother, or wife, 

Whose judgment upon you must pass, 

But the fellow whose verdict. counts most in your life, 
Is the old boy looking back from the glass. 

You may be a Jack Horner and chisel a plum, 

And think you are a wonderful guy, 

But the man in the glass will just say you are 

A bum if you can’t look him straight in the eye. 

You may fool the whole world down the pathway of years, 
And get pats on the back as you pass, 

But your final reward will be heartaches and tears, 

If you cheated the man in the glass. 


Let us not cheat the man in the glass. When we cheat our fellow 
Americans, and I do not use the word in its ordinary connotation of 
cheating, but when we refuse them food, that they paid for, we are 
cheating them and we are cheating ourselves. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, you are most kind. 
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The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. King. 

Mr. Kine. It seems to me that we are listening to a lot of conversa- 
tion and missing the point that should be considered by this committee. 
We all have sympathy for anybody who is hungry to the point of 
needing food. 

We are not either providing it or denying it by this legislation. 

What we are faced with here is what is the best method. 

Now, the question: Do you believe that the taxpayers expense in 
providing this food will be made any less by this legislation authorizing 
the CCC to go into the processing business than it would cost the 
taxpayers if it is provided through the regular channels now operating 
every day? 

There is meal and there is flour all through your section down there 
through the regular trade channels. It costs so much to provide this 
food through those channels. 

Will it cost any less if we authorize the CCC to get into the 
processing business and set up a whole new and separate system of 
distribution? 

Mr. Byrp. I will answer your question in two ways: 

No. 1: I think it will cost less. I do not think it will cost any 
more to process this than it cost to store it. 

I have no figures; I cannot prove that fact, but certainly I am not 
willing to be convinced otherwise unless someone can prove it to me 
with figures. 

Mr. Kina. Let us assume we are going to get the same amount of 
bread or meal, either way. Which is the cheapest way of providing 
it? 

Mr. Byrp. I think, I still say it would be just as cheap to process 
the food as to pay storage on it. 

Mr. Kine. You have to pay the storage anyway. The storage has 
nothing to do with the thing. It is a question of processing it and 
getting it to them in that form. 

Mr. Bass. Will you yield to me at that point? 

You say the normal channels. Evidently, according to the testi- 
mony we have had here, the normal channels have not been operat- 
ing. 

Mr. Kine. There is bread and meal through all their districts. 
There is no question about it. 

Mr. Bass. These people have not been able to get it. 

Mr. Kina. They were going to supply the money one way or the 
other. Which way takes the least money? That is the only ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, the question was addressed to me. 
The gentleman asked me if I thought it would cost as much, or more, 
or less. I maintain the position that it will cost no more. 

As my previous friends have already stated, and as I have said, too, 
when 1 out of every 8 persons is having to depend upon surplus com- 
modities and that 1 out of 8 does not comprehend the figures, repre- 
senting those people who are not living off surplus commodities, but 
who live off a pittance, $15, $20, $25, and $30 a month, if we took all 
that into consideration, I think it would not be an overstatement of the 
fact to say that 1 out of every 4 people in West Virginia is living with- 
out bread. 
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When that many people are out of bread, I cannot agree to the 
statement that it would disturb in a great manner the normal channels 
of trade. 

My second answer to your question is this, Mr. King, and I do not 
say it with any disrespect toward you, because I know you are inter- 
ested in the answer to your question: 

You are dealing with the cost as compared with the cost of process- 
ing it, and so forth. But to me, to my people, and I am sure you will 
agree with me, that the answer to that question cannot be the con- 
trolling factor in this whole subject with which we are dealing. 

May I say this, and I will close: Dollars and cents are secondary to 
human suffering. Now, I know your committee is interested in that 
angle, too. Too often we listen to the tingle of silver and gold and do 
not hear the voice crying out in the wilderness for bread. 

We represent 160 million people. We are naturally interested in 
the economy and in the cost of these things, but at the same time there 
is something which goes deeper than mere dollars and cents. 

Mr. Kina. You are back emphasizing the need and perhaps saying 
inferentially that what we need to do is to get bread to them and this 
might be a method of getting it there, whereas the other way it will 
not come. 

I only question whether or not this is the economical way to give 
them what they need, authorizing the CCC to go into the processing 
business and set up centers of distribution, is not in my opinion an 
economical way to do it. 

Mr. Byrp. In closing, Mr. Chairman, I might say that the com- 
mittee is in a position to perhaps study the question presented by 
Mr. King and you certainly have the minds and the determination 
among your members collectively to create the proper legislation. If 
this is not it, let us get the right kind of legislation. 

The CuarrmMan. May I ask this question: It is not necessary for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to go into the milling or processing 
business. If they ship 10 carloads of wheat into West Virginia, the 
people in West Virginia could have it processed and the cost of the 
processing could be taken out, could it not? 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Bailey answered that question. As far as West 
Virginia is concerned, we could do that. 

The CuHarrmMan. Other States could pay the processing cost by 
letting the miller take the toll out of wheat. That would simplify it. 

Mr. Kina. If that is the case, there is nothing to stop the President 
from distributing food. 

The Cuarrman. Except the President has not found that it will 
not disrupt the normal trade channels. I think we should hurry on 
and hear these other authors and then get down to the Commodity 
Credit officials and see what the setup is. 

Mr. Perkins. I have one brief and pertinent observation. 

I had the occasion to appear before the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to try to get some bread in my area, accompanied by both 
Senators Barkley and Clements of Kentucky. We went into a 
thorough discussion with the officials of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation approximately 3 months ago. 

It turned up in the course of the discussion that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was very much against this program. 
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So I say here today that the only way we will get any bread in these 
distressed areas is for this committee to report out the bill and let the 
milling industries take out their toll and we will be satisfied. 

Now, I do not know what the Commodity Credit officials will say 
now, but they objected at that time on the grounds that it would 
interfere with the normal trade channels. 

The CuarrMan. How could the distribution of wheat, in the manner 
in which you have said, disrupt the normal trade channels any more 
than the distribution of processed dairy products through the same 
channels? 

Mr. Perkins. It is a comparable situation all the way through, 
Mr. Chairman, and it cannot interrupt any more so than the other 
commodities. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, any person who is unable to finance 
the purchase of food for himself and his family is not able to get this 
food anyway? 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. They don’t have the purchasing 
power. 

I am here advocating that we put our starving people on the same 
basis that people abroad now have the right to this wheat, and that 
only. I think this committee will grant us that request. 

he Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt, would you like to make a state- 
ment? I understand, Mr. Van Zandt, that you made a very splendid 
presentation of your views before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Grant of Alabama is chairman of that committee. He expects 
to report to the full committee in executive session. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Van Zanpr. First, I want to thank you for giving me this 
privilege of appearing before you. I appear in support of one of 
these many bills that you are now considering. 

I, too, represent a heavy unemployment group of Americans up in 
Pennsylvania. 

To give you some idea and then I will conclude: In my district of 
Pennsylvania, 18.6 percent of all the employables are unemployed. 
At the present time, 23,728 families in my district are living on sur- 
plus commodities, or 28.8 percent of all the families. 

Breaking down the figures for families into individuals, 79,402 
people, residents of my district, are living on surplus commodities; 
27.1 percent of all the residents of my congressional district today 
are depending on surplus commodities. 

Now, this district is where these football players come from, and 
we send them into North Carolina and send them into Tennessee 
anc they make All-Americans as they play the game there for the 
benefit of you people. 

In the great State of Pennsylvania 1,020,963 people are living on 
surplus commodities, or 9.7 percent of our population of 10,498,000 
actually today are living on surplus commodities. 

We are receiving all of the surplus commodities necessary. We 
are not making any complaint as to the amount of the distribution. 
Our people are getting the surplus commodities, but we do believe 
that this available wheat and corn should be processed into flour 
and into meal and made available to these unemployed people. 
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Now, the precedent is there. Already the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the Department ef Agriculture have processed the 
beef by preparing it and putting it into cans—gravy and beef. Those 
cans of gravy and beef have been distributed. 

So the precedent is there. 

As far as expenses are concerned, Mr. Chairman, if we have dollars 
to spend to feed the hungry of the world, why should we not spend 
dollars to feed the hungry here in the United States? The people in 
central Pennsylvania are hungry because they are unemployed. 

It is for that reason I stand here in support of one of these bills 
that you gentlemen are considering. I hope you will report out one 
of them. 

Thank you. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Zandt. 
Mr. Staggers. 


STATEMENT OF HARLEY 0. STAGGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Sraaecers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, [ 
will present my report, if I may, and make one statement. 

The CuHarrman. Yes, sir; without objection it will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, in behalf of H. R. 3947, which I introduced, and all similar bills 
to authorize the Commodity Credit Corporation to process food commodities for 
donation under certain acts, I urge prompt action. 

We have great stores of surplus foods on hand; in fact, this is one of our major 
problems. Why can’t we process this food and give it to the people in our 
country who are in need, ves, actually in want? 

Sixty percent of our population, making less than $4,000 a year, lack proper 
diets in our country. As the incomes shrink the consumption of healthful foods 
goes with it, so that finally protective foods reach the vanishing point. In this 
great land of plenty, why can’t we make food available to those who, through no 
fault of their own, but from force of circumstances, do not have work, cannot 
get a job, and do not have enough to eat? 

We send much food abroad for the purpose of giving adequate diets to our 
friends there; the least we can do is to achieve the same end in our own country. 
We can certainly extend this same friendship to our own by making available, 
in the form it can be used, surplus food to our own people. They cannot, however, 
use these surplus commodities until they are processed and I believe that it is 
only fair and reasonable that this should be done. 

So let us promote adequate diets for the 15 million people on public assistance 
rolls and among the unemployed. Let all our children have equal opportunity 
for healthy bodies. 

There are over 36,000 men, women, and children in my district in West Virginia 
directly affected by unemployment. The relief rolls in West Virginia are flooded 
with over 5% percent of the total population receiving public assistance. Accord- 
ing to statistics I have just received from the director of public assistance of 
West Virginia, there are 56,364 relief cases covering 116,524 persons in my State. 
One person out of every eighteen in my congressional district is receiving public 
assistance. These people are suffering. Many of them have a living standard 
far below comfort. The growth of many children is being stunted. In fact, 
there are cases where death has been hastened due to the lack of a sufficient 
public-assistance program. Are not these people deserving of aid from our 
Government? 

Surely in our United States of America we can make available to those in 
need processed surplus foods. It would be a humanitarian act in the best Ameri- 
can tradition to use part of our food surpluses to relieve the suffering of our 
own people. 
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Mr. Straacers. I would like to make one statement supporting my 
statement. I certainly am in favor of one of these bills being reported 
favorably. 

We do not care how it is supplied to the people, but we are asking 
that it be done. We are leaving that up to this committee in their 
wisdom and in their deliberations to determine how. 

The situation is sort of analagous to, I believe, a man who has a 
child sick in his own home and hears of a child, a neighbor’s child, 
that is sick, and he rushes out of his own home over to the neighbor’s 
home to take care of his neighbor’s child and does not take care of his 
own child. 

I think we should take care of our own children first. 

The CuarrMan. We appreciate your statement very much. The 
committee is aware of your interest in the people of your district. 

Mr. Gray, of Illinois. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH J. GRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Gray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. 

I shall not take but a minute, but I do want to say that I am cer- 
tainly happy to come here this morning and talk for one of the bills 
that I had the pleasure of introducing to help cope with this very 
serious problem. 

I want to say this: that I have every reason to believe that this 
fine committee Paomens more about this problem than even the authors 
of these bills. I know that you gentlemen will come out of this com- 
mittee with the recommendation to do what is just and what is right. 

So I am not going into the arguments of whether this bill is good 
or whether it is bad, because I know that everyone of you know that it 
is needed. 

I am sure that you will make the recommendation to come out of 
here with the bill favorably. 

I do want to say just in passing, for just a moment, I want to tell 
you in southern Illinois we are suffering a complete and total economic 
chaos. We have 30,000 able-bodied men and women out of work. 
We have 25,000 receiving Government surplus food with other coun- 
ties trying to get certified. 

We have coal miners—a moment ago something was said that 
these coal miners should go other places. I want to tell you in one 
housing project in Carlsbad, N. Mex., there are 139 families from my 
hometown of West Frankfort, Ill., a town of 12,000 population. It 

ot so bad, there was so much migration, that the officials of Carlsbad, 
N. Mex., sent word back to West Frankfort, to tell the coal miners to 
stop coming out; they did not have housing for them, there were not 
any jobs and not to come out to Carlsbad because there were no jobs 
for them. 

Where are they going to go? They do not have this food. They 
need it. I say it again in closing, things are rough down in southern 
Illinois. 

I am sure this committee will do what is just and what is right. 
I leave the decision in your hands. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gray. 
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The Chair has just received a note from Mr. Gus Kelly who is 
detained in the House Committee on Education and Labor. He is 
unable to be here this morning. 

Mr. Saylor. 

That seems to cover all of the authors. Whom do we have here from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation? Is Mr. Hughes here? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF EARL HUGHES, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Huaues. Mr. Chairman, my name is Earl Hughes. I am 
Administrator of the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

I have with me on my left Mr. C. G. Pulvermacher, Assistant 
Director, Commodity Disposal Coordination Division of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. 

Mr. Nathan Koenig, special assistant to the Administrator of 
Agricultural Services. 

Mr. Howard P. Davis, Acting Director, Food Distribution Division, 
of the oer Marketing Service. 

The CHarrMaN. Before you start let me ask you a few questions 


to simplify the situation. 

You heard the testimony this morning presented by Members of 
Congress who are authors of the legislation. 

Is the failure toemake this grain available to these agencies due to 
the language in the law which indicates that the President must find 
that such use will not displace or interfere with normal marketing of 
agricultural commodities? Is that the main roadblock in the way of 


distributing this food? 

Mr. Hueues. Mr. Chairman, that is one of the things that we have 
been guided by. 

The other thing is the fact that you must find that it is likely to be 
wasted; food wasted or deteriorated, unless it is given away. 

Yes, we have limited our distribution primarily to the commodities 
that are perishable. And the commodities that are requested to be 
given in distribution we feel are storable commodities and by the rota- 
tion provision that we have instituted they are storable. 

Our responsibility is primarily one of administering the Price Sup- 
pens eh and not administering the distribution of relief to needy 
people. 

he CuarrMaAN. That is entirely true, but you are not restricted in 
the distribution of perishable commodities, only to those commodities 
which are about to deteriorate, are you? Because you can revolve 
that storage and put in new butter to replace old butter and you can 
keep that in good condition just as you can by exchanging wheat, 
new wheat for old wheat. 

Mr. Hueues. We have largely limited our distribution to perish- 
able and semiperishable commodities. 

The CHarrRMAN. But you are not restricted by law in the distribu- 
tion of these surplus commodities only to those commodities which 
are about to deteriorate. You do not have to make a finding that the 
commodities are about to deteriorate before you make them available. 

Mr. Putvermacaer. May I inject one other thought, Mr. Chair- 
man? 
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The present authority, the language concerns itself with CCC 
making commodities available, including reprocessing cost. Now, our 
General Counsel has held that, or has interpreted that to limit it to 
taking, for instance, butter in 60-pound blocks and putting it into 
smaller units. He has not interpreted that to include the taking of 
wheat and processing it into flour or corn into corn meal. 

The CHarrMan. Whom are you talking about now? 

Mr. PutvermacuEr. Our General Counsel of the Department. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Farrington? 

Mr. PutvermMacHer. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. You mean he has approved your chopping up 
butter from big blocks into little blocks, but not approved processing 
wheat into flour? 

Mr. PuLtveRMACHER. Yes, sir; due to the fact it is reprocessing 
rather than processing. 

The CuargMaAn. The language of 416 says: 


In order to prevent the waste of commodities acquired through price support 
and operations by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Now, has that language been giving you any difficulty? 

Mr. PutvermMacuer. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Then the only language you are really disturbed 
about is the language in this section which requires the President, or 
indicates to the President he must find that the normal trade channels 
will not be disrupted? 

Mr. Putvermacuer. Further in that section you will find it reads: 


The Commodity Credit Corporation may pay with respect to commodities 
disposed of under this section reprocessing, packaging, and transportation. 


It is in connection with that that I was speaking. 

In the absence of an Executive order under section 301, we feel that 
our present limitation is along the line that we are presently following 
and not offering wheat for conversion into the flour. 

The CHarrMaNn. Does it all go back to the absence of an Executive 
order? 

Mr. PutvermMacuer. It could be that, or an amendment of this 
language in the present legislation. 

The CuarrMAN. You have heard these Members of Congress say 
that they have conferred with officials of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation; that they brought these distressing situations to the 
attention of the officials of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Now, have any of you called upon the President to issue an 
Executive order? 

Mr. Hueues. I think I can answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

Other officials of the Commodity Credit may have been contacted, 
Mr. Berger, who is out of town, may have been contacted, but I 
personally have not been contacted. 

The CuarrmMan. You heard Mr. Perkins say that he and Senator 
Barkley and Senator Clements went down and had a session quite 
some time age with the officials of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and brought to their attention the situations. 

Mr. Jennines. Did I not talk to you concerning this, Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. Huaues. At what time, Mr. Jennings? 

Mr. Jenninas. I do not know. Shortly after you came here. I 
talked to you by phone. 
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I might say, Mr. Chairman, in drawing up this bill, I asked Mem- 
bers; I talked with Mr. Hughes; I talked with Mr. Morse, and asked 
them if this bill would do what I wanted it to do. I was told that it 
would. 

The Cuarrman. Well, is it just that simple now, that you have the 
food, you have the hungry people, and the food is not being made 
available because the President has not made this finding? Is that it, 
Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. Huaues. That is one of the reasons, sir. 

The CuarrMan. What is another one? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, we have interpreted that any wheat or corn that 
is to be made available would displace that going in normal trade 
channels. 

The Cuarrman. You have made an affirmative finding to that 
effect? 

Mr. Huaues. It is a conclusion of the Board of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The Cuarrman. There is nothing in the law that requires you to 
make an affirmative finding. Here is an indication that the Presi- 
dent must make an affirmative finding that it will not disturb the 
normal trade channels, 

Mr. Huaeues. That is in addition to the fact that there has not 
been an Executive order directing us to do so. 

The CuatrRMANn. Can you explain to this committee how processed 
wheat will interfere with the normal trade in wheat, through normal 
trade channels, in any greater degree than the processed butter and 
the processed meat would disturb normal trade operations? 

Mr. Huaues. If we were to make available, if we had the authority 
to do the processing which our General Counsel interprets we do not 
know, if we were to process wheat into flour and corn into cornmeal 
and make the distribution on relief agencies we feel that these low- 
priced commodities are first bought by those that are needy, and 
we would be supplying to the needy people commodities that would 
otherwise be supplied to them. It would displace wheat and corn. 

The CuarrMan. West Virginia, if I understand it, has been asking 
for wheat in bulk, in carload lots, and West Virginia has assured you 
and your associates that if you gave it to them in carload lots they 
will look after the processing themselves. 

Mr. Hucues. Not to my knowledge. 

The CuarrMan. How could we be so wrong? Mr. Bailey said 
they told you that, and Mr. Perkins, Mr. Byrd, and everybody else. 

Mr. Perkins. I told them that. 

The CuHairMan. Do you understand there is any provision of the 
law that prevents your making this wheat and corn available in bulk 
to any relief agency? 

Mr. Putvermacuer. No; I don’t think there would be any restric- 
tion with respect. to—— 

The CuarrmMan. What do you think Congress intended when we 
wrote about these surplus commodities in the bill? We referred 
to it as the Bailey amendment, because Mr. Bailey, of West Virginia, 
has beat his brains out around here trying to get some bread for his 
hungry people, and I thought at least when we passed the bill that 
vou had complete authority to make this food available. 
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Now we find out that you cannot because you apparently have 
made an affirmative finding that to make this wheat available and 
corn available you would disturb normal trade channels. If you 
have made that affirmative finding, certainly the President is not 
going to reverse that. 

I had hopes an hour ago that we might go to the White House and 
explain the situation to the President and he might issue an order and 
state that in his opinion it would not disturb normal trade channels. 

Now, if you have made an affirmative finding that hope seems nec- 
essarily to fade away. How could you say that the distribution of 
wheat in the form of flour to hungry men, women, and children who 
do not even have a dollar or a dime to buy wheat and flour is going 
to disturb the normal trade? 

Mr. Hueues. Apparently, many of these people are now getting 
flour and cornmeal through local relief agencies or through money 
that is made available by the States. Certainly if we made it available 
directly that would be replacing the cornmeal. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know the same families are getting beef- 
steak and butter and cheese and things of that kind also through the 
normal trade channels? If I understand one is not eligible to receive 
this food unless it has first been certified by a local agency that he is 
in destitute circumstances and not able to provide his own family 
with food. 

Mr. Huaues. In the matter of distribution, Mr. Davis, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, is handling that work directly and I will ask him 
to comment. 

Mr. Poage. Would the Chairman yield for a question before we 
get to Mr. Davis? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir; Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poaace. Does not the present law provide in section 416 that 
you can give these things away? Does it not provide that it can be 
given for the use in nonprofit school lunch programs and in assistance 
of needy persons? Are these not needy persons? And in charitable 
institutions, including hospitals to the extent that needy persons are 
served. Under the present law, is that not one of the things you 
can do? 

Mr. Hvueues. Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Davis to comment. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, through all of these discussions there 
has been some little confusion between these two separate sections. 
The section to which the gentleman just referred does provide ample 
authority to the Department for the distribution of wheat and corn 
as such to needy persons. 

However, as the gentlemen, who have spoken in favor of the bill 
before the committee, have pointed out, while this could be done in 
West Virginia there are many other areas of the country in a like 
situation who have not thought that it would be feasible to accept 
wheat and corn, as such, and have pursued the course of trying to 
find some way of getting the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
process that. 

As I understand it, that is the purpose of the legislation before 
you, that is,to amend that one word in section 416 which is section 
302 of Public Law 480, which I believe you are looking at, amend 
that one word from “reprocessing”’ to “‘processing’’ so that the Com- 
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modity Credit Corporation under the legal interpretations that we 
have been given would be enabled to distribute flour and cornmeal. 

There is one other factor I think that has been overlooked on the 
State providing the processing charge. While it is true from the inves- 
tigations we have made that the value of the byproducts on the wheat 
might very well cover the cost of milling and packaging, that is cer- 
tainly not true in the case of the corn. : 

Most of the States are finding it very, very difficult to finance their 
share of the cost of distributing the commodities that they are already 
getting and do not feel that they could take on additional costs for 
processing these commodities. 

The CHarrMaNn. Let me interrupt you right there. 

Suppose we process on a take-home basis. That would not cost the 
State anything. It would come out of this wheat. 

Mr. Davis. Again, our General Counsel has told us that under our 
legislation the State could not use donated corn to pay the miller for 
processing; that the outturn of any wheat or corn that we donated to 
the States would have to be the outturn that was actually distributed 
and would have to be the same as the total quantity of the wheat or 
corn that we made available. On the wheat that would be the outturn 
of flour from a normal milling operation of so many pounds of wheat 
and so many pounds of flour. 

Then the byproducts, according to our lawyers, could be used for 
paying that cost, but we could not give them 110 pounds of corn to 
make 100 pounds of cornmeal. 

The CuHarrMan. I do not think any member of this committee 
wants the Commodity Credit Corporation to be converted into a 
gigantic relief agency, but whether we want that or whether we do 
not want it, the fact remains that to some extent it has been used 
as a foreign relief agency, and the present Secretary of Agriculture 
and his associates, and some members of this committee, continue 
to charge the farm program and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the farmers of America with all of these gigantic gifts of food 
that we have made to foreign countries, and in quoting the figures, 
they talked about $8 million, or $12 million, knowing that a breakdown 
of those figures would show that it was relief for the foreign people 
suffering in foreign countries. 

I am not criticizing you gentlemen because if you have an attorney 
to interpret the law and he says you cannot legally do this, we have 
no right to blame you or expect you to go contrary to your legal 
advice. 

That brings me to this question: Knowing what you do know, 
Mr. Hughes, about the operation of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, knowing what you know about the great gifts we have taken 
out of the Commodity Credit, and stocks, and inventories given to 
foreign countries and foreign people, do you or do you not approve 
the objectives sought to 5 accomplished by the bills now under 
consideration? 

Mr. Hueues. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that with respect to the 
gigantic gifts of wheat and commodities to foreign countries, Com- 
modity Credit has been reimbursed for it by funds from FOA on 
wheat. 

The CHarrMan. Reimbursed by Congress in the act to replenish 
the capital of Commodity Credit, yes. However, when we take the 
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figures from the Department of Agriculture, showing the cost of the 
support program on the basis of commodities for CCC, it shows a 
definite figure. Then when the Secretary issues a statement about. 
the cost of the price-support program he gives the country stupendous 
figures, which do embrace school-lunch programs, gifts to foreign 
countries, and so forth, and all those things that are actually in the 
public mind charged to the farm program and the farmer. 

I do not want to make this a relief agency. I know that primarily 
your purpose is not relief, but something else, a support program for 
Commodity Credit, but why could you not keep a separate set of 
books—after all, it is a bookkeeping transaction—saying that these 
commodities going into West Virginia are valued at so much. 

Then when we come to replenish the capital stock of Commodity 
Credit we will know what we are doing. We will know that the 
States of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, are engaged in 
that relief activity, and keep it straight in the minds of Congressmen 
and also in the minds of the people of the country. 

I come back to the question: Does the administration oppose this 
bill, or does the administration support the objectives sought to be 
accomplished by the bill? 

Mr. Hueues. The administration opposes the bill, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Opposes the bill. Is that because you do not 
want CCC to become a relief agency? 

Mr. Hueues. That is one of the reasons; yes. We do not want 
these charges in this vast relief program charged up to the agricultural 
program. 

The Cuarrman. No member of this committee wants the cost of 
that charged up to the farmers of America. Is that one of the ob- 
jections of the administration? 

Mr. Huaues. I might reiterate some of the previous testimony. 

The Cuarrman. Give us A. B. C. 1, 2, 3, What are the reasons 
for opposing the objectives sought by this bill? 

Mr. Hucues. Wheat and corn are storable commodities and with 
stock location there is presently no danger of substantial loss or waste 
of CCC-owned stocks; 2, the domestic donation of wheat and flour 
and cornmeal cannot be justified on the basis of need for surplus 
removal operations; 3, it would be difficult to avoid substantial dis- 
placement of the regular commercial marketings of wheat, flour, and 
cornmeal; and 4, the proposed distribution would be more in the 
nature of a welfare or relief program, which of course is not a direct 
responsibility of the Department of Agriculture. 

Maybe, in view of the fact that this is before the entire House com- 
mittee, I should insert in the record or read into the record this morn- 
ing the previous testimony that was given before your subcommittee 
at a previous date. 

The CuarrMan. That will be before the committee in executive 
session. Mr. Grant will give us a report as soon as we go into execu- 
tive session. 

Now you have your finger right on the proposition. That is 1, 2, 
3, and 4, your objections to the legislation. I think the committee 
will agree that we do not want to make it a charitable organization, 
and we do not want it to interfere with the normal trade operations, 
but I still do not see how giving a loaf of bread to a hungry man on 
the sidewalks of West Virginia to take home to his children is going 
to disturb any normal operation of any businessman in West Virginia. 
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Mr. Hueues. | would like to have Mr. Koenig comment. 

Mr. Koenta. Mr. Chairman, one of the problems presented by this 
bill is the fact that if this bill were enacted it would be impossible for 
the Department to narrow the distribution to any particular State or 
any particular area. The Department would have to meet whatever 
requests there were for the wheat from any area and therefore that 
would only intensify the problem of interfering with regular commer- 
cial distribution. 

Mr. Poace. | am anxious to get this thing cleared. You say you 
would have to meet any request that would be made. Do you not 
mean any request where it was established that food would be used 
for needy people? 

Mr. Koenta. Yes, sir; but that would mean also distributing the 
wheat in those areas where the need may not be as acute as, say, in 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Poaaer. If the people are needy should you not feed them in 
Minnesota or feed them in Florida? 

Mr. Koenie. Yes; you could, but the fact is your chances for inter- 
fering with normal distribution are far greater in some of those other 
sections than West Virginia. 

The CuHarrMan. The fact is, though, that the President must first 
act. He must first declare that the situation is a distressed area. 

Mr. Koenic. Not under this particular bill. That involves other 
legislation. Under the other legislation where the President would 
have to act, there is where you could limit your distribution definitely 
because there the President would describe the particular area. 

The CHarrRMAN. Suppose we retain a provision in the law which 
requires the President to act initially. Then would you have any 
objections to the bill? 

Mr. Koeniae. You already have that legislation on the books. 

The CuarrMan. I know we have that legislation on the books, and 
if they have already declared these distressed areas, the thing that is 
missing is that the President has failed to find that it will not interfere 
with normal trade channels. 

Mr. Beutcuer. My understanding was the purpose of this bill was to 
remove that paragraph which gives any authority at all to the President 
and permit the Commodity Credit Corporation to supply wheat to 
West Virginia, or any spot in the continental United States. 

The CuarrmMan. Any spot where the President says it is distressed. 

Mr. Betcuer. My understanding is that this removes any authority 
from the President at all. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is not the purpose. The purpose is the Com- 
modity Credit says they have at the present time authority to re- 
process. In other words, they may take a 60-pound keg of butter and 
reprocess that into 1- pound kegs, but they do not have authority to 
process. In other words, they may take a 60-pound block of butter and 
reprocess that into 1-pound blocks, but they do not have authority to 
process. They cannot take wheat and make it into flour, and this 
will give them that authority. It did not circumvent the President 
at all. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I cannot see that the passage of this 
bill would be any more trouble to administer by the same process 
that you are administering the other surplus commodities. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is exactly right. 
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Mr. Bass. You would not have any more trouble finding out where 
wheat should go than butter or anything else. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, if I could clarify that point, we are 
again getting into two different sections of the legislation. Under 
the section 302, which amends section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, the only stumbling block legally to our making complete dis- 
tribution from one end of the country to the other based on the States 
determination of need is this one word “reprocessing,”’ and I believe 
that is the point to which Mr. Jennings’ bill, and others like it, is 
addressed. 

The section which requires the President to declare an area a dis- 
tressed area and to make a finding as to the displacement of normal 
channels, the commodity in normal channels, is in section 301. 

Mr. Jenninos. Does this bill mention that? 

Mr. Davis. Of Public Law 480, which amends section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. The section which requires a Presidential 
determination is section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 as 
amended by the Congress last year. The part that depends on the 
reprocessing is section 416 of the Agriculeinel Act of 1949, as amended 
by the Congress last summer, and I believe it is the reprocessing that 
you are concerned with. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. 

Mr. Poags. May I ask you right there, on that section 416, which 
is the one that says reprocessing and repackaging, and so on, under 
that you have the authority, as I understand it, and as I understand 
you agree that you have the authority to act right now without any 
Presidential findings, without anything more than the State of West 
Virginia or Virginia, or Kentucky, or Illinois, or any other State, hav- 
ing found that these people are in need. The State agency having 
found that they are in need, you have the authority under the existing 
law to give them wheat; do you not? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes, sir; and corn. 

Mr. Poaae. You have refused to give them wheat; have you not? 

Mr. JenninGs. Yes, sir; they have. 

Mr. Poace. You have refused to give them wheat although you 
have the authority under existing law to do it? 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Poaas. Then, it is not a matter of law, and you cannot come 
to this committee and excuse yourself on the basis that this Congress 
has denied you a power that you want. You do not want the power. 
You do not want to give them wheat, because you have the right to 
give them wheat now. 

You have refused to give them wheat that you have a legal right 
to give them now. Let us leave this processing entirely out. There 
is an argument here as to who can or who cannot process it, but 
_ is not any doubt that you have refused to give them wheat, is 
there? 

Mr. Jenninos. The board of directors of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has decided as a policy matter in the past, as I under- 
stand it, that wheat as such would not be declared available for domes- 
tic distribution. 

Mr. Poags. That is right. 
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r. Bailey, and with all these complaints as to what this committee 
has done, is not here to hear me. But I want to make it plain right 
now that this committee and this Congress has already done the 
things Mr. Bailey asked and has authorized you to give them wheat 
in West Virginia and that the Department of Agriculture and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation have found that they do not want to give 
wheat to West Virginia, and we do not force you to; consequently, 
you have not done it; so that is the reason we have to pass a bill here 
to force you to do the things you do not want to do. 

The CuHarrman. If you will yield for a minute? 

Mr. Bailey is not to blame. Mr. Bailey put the same interpreta- 
tion of the language of the bill that we put on ours. He was not 
aware of the importance of this Presidential reference to the Presi- 
dent’s findmg. He did not think that was going to interfere with it. 

Personally, it did not occur to me that it would interfere, but I 
think you sized it up exactly right, that these gentlemen in the De- 
partment, as a matter of policy, have decided not to make this wheat 
and corn available and if it is to be made available this Congress has 
to force them to do so. 

Mr. JenninGs. That is right, and we are only saying that they be 
given authority to process. We are not saying for them to determine 
about the distressed areas. 

Mr. Poace. They have just said they would not give you wheat. 
Let us forget about the processing until we get wheat. 

The CHarrMAN. Let us get this clear for the other members of the 
committee. Under the law you can reprocess food, but you cannot 
process food. Is that not right? If you want to reprocess butter or 
any other commodity that has already been processed, you can reproc- 
ess it, but you cannot take wheat and corn and reprocess it? 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. 

The CuHarrman. If the object that we are seeking to accomplish by 
this legislation is the distribution of wheat and corn, process into meal 
and flour, for the hungry people who have been certified as being needy 
people, will this legislation, in your opinion, accomplish that objec- 
tive? Or do you have any amendments that you could suggest to us 
that would make it perfectly clear so there would not be any question 
about the intent of Congress in the event this legislaiton is finally 
enacted? 

Mr. Hueuezs. I would say, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. This legislation would accomplish it? 

Mr. Hueues. It would make it possible, I would say. 

The CuarrMan. Would make it possible? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. We want to make it mandatory. We want to make 
it mandatory for you to make this food available to hungry Americans. 

I have been just as liberal as anybody in Congress on these foreign 
relief programs, but when I see thousands and thousands of hungry 
Americans, I cannot rest very easily and, as Mr. Byrd said a while 
ago, I cannot look at myself in a looking glass and be satisfied that I 
have done what I should do. 

You say make it possible. What are we going to have to put in 
here to make it mandatory, which would say you must do it? Then 
are you going to try to circumvent that and say you shall not do it? 
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Mr. Huauns. We still have the problem as to whether this is to be 
donationwide in all communities 

The Cuarrman. You know what we intended. We intended that 
it be done in the communities picked by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. JenninGs. The same communities that are now getting other 
surplus? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Hugues. | will ask Mr. Davis to comment. 

Mr. Davis. Just to make sure that we all understand by this 
legislation there would be no change in the permissive feature of this 
section 416, section 416, as it is now written, is not mandatory on the 
Department of Agriculture to make any commodity available for 
donation. However, I am quite sure, as all of you gentlemen are, 
that the Department would be very much cognizant of the legislative 
history of any amendment that might be made to this legislation. 

Further, in this particular section, there is no restriction on any 
particular section of the country nor is there any necessity for any 
Presidential declaration. I might add from the standpoint of our 
experience on the actual operation of this distribution program that 
it would be very, very difficult to make donations in the southern 
part of Illinois to hungry miners of flour and cornmeal and deny 
that same flour and cornmeal to unemployed persons in the northern 
part of the State that happen to live outside an area that had been 
declared in distress, so that the section 416, with which we are 
dealing on this reprocessing word, would be the most feasible section 
under which to make any distribution. 

Mr. Hore. On this particular problem you are talking about, how 
does that affect your butter distribution? If you go into southern 
Illinois and distribute butter, do you have to go into northern Illinois? 

Mr. Davis. Under this section 416, those commodities which we 
are now making available, which include butter, cheese, dried milk, 
dried beans, rice, and shortening, we make those available to a State 
agency with whom we have an agreement. 

That agreement calls merely for the fact that the State agency will 
make distribution anywhere in that State that they find persons in 
need and the State is willing to undertake the distribution, so we 
are making that without any regard to a designation of distressed 
area. 

As a matter of fact, to our best knowledge, the President has not 
declared any area distressed within the terms of this legislation, the 
other section that we were discussing. 

Mr. Horr. What is the reason you feel that you should not, if you 
had the authority, use the same policy with respect to the distribution 

of wheat or corn? 

Mr. Davis. As Mr. Hughes stated a few minutes ago, our four rea- 
sons for not making the wheat and corn available under this section 
in the past, I would imagine that the same reasons would hold true 
for flour and corn. 

Mr. Horr. Do those same reasons hold true as far as butter is 
concerned? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Hops. In what respect do they differ? 
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Mr. Davis. As Mr. Hughes has pointed out, the Department has 
felt that the more perishable commodities there is more justification 
for their donation and distribution domestically than for wheat and 
corn or flour and cornmeal. 

That is based in part on the facts, I think, that are brought out in 
many surveys of buying habits that these people, even though they 
have some income from some source, would not buy butter, but the 
last thing that they might quit buying is the cereal products, because of 
their relative cost and the normal buying habits. That is the reasoning 
behind the one point that Mr. Hughes made. 

Mr. Hors. That is the only difference, is it not? It is the only 1 of 
the 4 points that would have any validity, is it not? 

Mr. Davis. The storability of the wheat and corn, as against butter 
and cheese, and some of the other commodities. 

Mr. Hopr. There are two points then. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. Those would be the only two differences, would they 
not? Do you agree with that, Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes. 

The CHatrMAN. Let me ask one question. Then I will recognize 
you, Mr. Gray. 

Are you familiar with the cotton mattress program that we had 
back in the days of the depression? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. When we gave away bales and bales of cotton that 
were made available to people on relief. They came in and we felt 
that they should own mattresses, and they were thereafter sleeping on 
cotton instead of straw and leaves. 

Do you think that disturbed the normal trade channels of cotton? 
Not any at all, because these poor people would still be sleeping on 
straw if we had not given them the cotton. You said we are not 
going to give them bread because they are going to buy bread. How 
are they going to buy bread if they have not the money? I think 
you ought to do a little more thinking about that disturbing normal 
trade channels, myself. 

Mr. Hops. Of course, it seems to me that is a matter of interpre- 
tation as to just how much you can disturb normal trade channels, 
but let us assume the situation where you have an area where most 
people are on relief and they are getting bread through the relief 
agency. Do you consider that to mean getting it through the normal 
channels of trade? 

Mr. Davis. There are many different groups that the States have 
declared needy in connection with this program. They have included 
most of the categorical public assistance families—old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, as well as those getting some sort of general 
relief. 

Many of these people, of these 3,388,000, that 1 of the gentlemen 
quoted, are receiving some income in | form or another rather than 
perhaps food in kind, as may be the case in some places in West 
Virginia and other States. 

Mr. Horr. You mean by that, then, that you think in some cases 
distribution through the agency you are using would not be a dis- 
turbance of the normal channels, but in other occasions, such as those 
who are receiving old-age assistance that it might, is that it? 
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Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. What are the percentages there between the two groups 
that you are classifying? 

Mr. Davis. I believe that we have them only broken down in two 
ways. ‘Those who are receiving some form of public assistance and 
those who are not. About 25 percent are receiving some form of 
public assistance. That does not mean that the 75 percent are not 
working 1 or 2 days a week or have some other cash income. It 
merely means that they are not getting public assistance. That is 
the only way we have our figures broken down. 

Mr. Horr. Then you do not know. The answer is that you do 
not know what is the difference. 

Mr. Hucues. We do not know that, Congressman Hope, but we 
do know that it would result in transferring a relief load from the 
States to Commodity Credit, and as far as the losses to Commodity 
Credit are concerned, it would show up as a price support charge, 
which is one of the things that we want to avoid. 

We hate to see a lot of relief costs charged to Commodity Credit 
and charged to the foreign program. 

The CuartrMan. I think every member of this committee, as Mr. 
Hope has indicated, that we do that proclamation. But it seems to 
me that it is a right bad policy for us to provide food, as Mr. Stassen 
has done, and you are fully aware of that, and as Congress itself has 
done to Pakistan, and other places, and India, and other places, and 
yet deny to an American citizen the same sort of aid that we have 
given to foreign people. That is bad policy, it seems to me. It is a 
question of bookkeeping. We have that battle to fight, and the best 
friends that the Commodity Credit Corporation have in Congress are 
members of this committee. You know that. Everyone of us are 
friendly to Commodity Credit. Everyone of us are trying to protect 
the integrity of Commodity Credit. We want the books to reflect 
the accurate information and the correct figures. 

We are faced with a situation where we have thousands of hungry 
Americans. I think, internationally, it is a bad policy. Suppose it 
goes out beyond the Iron Curtain that we have thousands and tens 
of thousands of idle people and hungry and our warehouses are full 
of food, and you people have sat here today and refuse to let them 
have it. 

I think we ought to take another look at the situation, and if it is a 
question of bookkeeping keep the books right and come up here and 
say this is charity. 

Mr. Hucues. We have no objections to making these products 
available, if some other agency wants to reimburse Commodity Credit 
for them. 

The CHarrMan. You are getting technical now. We take that 
school lunch money right out of section 32. That was never intended. 
We intended to protect section 32 to use it in the exportation of the 
surplus agricultural commodity. That was its original purpose, and 
that money has been used for every purpose under the sun, almost. 

Mr. Putvermacuer. If I may, this line with the foreign distribu- 
tion of that program administered by FOA does provide that we can 
process, and I might mention that we do on the CCC books keep a 
separate accounting based on full investment. 
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The CuarrMaNn. Therefore, aid does not mean CCC, does it? 

Mr. Putvermacuer. No, sir, but they have the Presidential direc- 
tion on the program. 

The CHarrman. I know. If FOA, if you can accomplish foreign 
relief with FOA, we can do a little something for our own people 
through CCC. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of saving time, I will 
withdraw my question. 

Mr. Jenninos. If this bill is enacted will commodity credit carry 
out the spirit of it and see that the people get the flour and the meal? 

Mr. Hugues. We will always carry out the spirit and intent of laws 
of Congress. 

The CuarrMan. I would like to conclude this hearing this morning. 
We have consumed more time than I thought we would consume. Is 
there any other person in the committee room who desires to make any 
statement about this bill in one way or another? If so, we would like 
to give them the opportunity now. 

We are going into executive session in a minute to consider a matter 
of grave importance which is going to be presented by Mr. Hope. I 
hope the members will stay here until Mr. Hope has a chance to 
present it. 

What is it, Mr. Baker? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. I would like to go on record as being in favor of this 
bill and request of the committee an opportunity to file a statement. 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Garuinas. For the purpose of the record, would you list the 
commodities that are now being made available to the needy people? 

Mr. Davis. They are the dairy products, nonfat dried milk, solids, 
cheese, butter, dried beans, rice, shortening, and on occasion, if the 
market conditions warrant, a section 32 purchase program, those 
commodities are distributed also to these people. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, very much. 

The committee will now go into executive session. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee proceeded into executive 
session. ) 





PROCESSING AND DISTRIBUTION OF DONATED FOOD 
COMMODITIES 


MONDAY, MAY 2, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., Hon. Harold D. 
Cooley (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will please be in order. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Poage of Texas. 

In the absence of the regular reporter, Mrs. Downey, clerk to the 
House Committee on Agriculture, made the following notes: 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT* L. FARRINGTON, 
GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. PoaGce. Mr. Morse, our committee is considering H. R. 2851, 
and similar bills, to authorize the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
process food commodities for donation under certain acts. The 
Domestic Marketing Subcommittee and the full committee bave held 
lengthy hearings on the bill. On last Thursday, April 28, 1955, Mr. 
Earl Hughes, Administrator, Commodity Stabilization Service. 2p- 
peared before the committee and was accompanied by other represen- 
tatives of the Department. Mr. Hughes heard the testimony of 
many witnesses, authors of the legislation. I asked him if the failure 
to make this grain available to these agencies was due to the language 
in the law which indicates that the President must find that such use 
will not displace nor interfere with normal marketing of agricultural! 
commodities and if that were the main roadblock in the way of 
distributing this food. Mr. Hughes stated that this was one of the 
things they had been guided by. He also stated that another factor 
was that they must find that the food would be wasted or would 
deteriorate if not given away and that they hed limited distribution 
primarily to the commodities that are perishable, and the commodities 
to be given away under H. R. 2851 were storable commodities and by 
the rotation provision they had instituted, the commodities were 
storable. He stated further that their responsibility was primarily 
one of administering the price support act and not administering the 
distribution of relief to needy people. We were informed further 
that the General Counsel of the Department of Agriculture had not 
interpreted the present law to include authority for taking of wheat 
and processing it into flour or corn into cornmeal. 
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I ask you, Mr. Morse, do you have at this time authority, or will the 
Department now say that you do or do not have authority under 
existing law to make cereals available in these distressed areas? 

Mr. Morse. May I request our General Counsel, Mr. Robert L. 
Farrington, to answer that question? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Farrineton. I believe that they do have, under section 301, 
Public Law 480 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), upon a proper finding by the 
President. 

Mr. Poage. Did the Department or did it not make a decision as to 
whether or not they should or should not make these cereals available 
to people in these distressed areas? 

Mr. Morsn. We did make such a decision. We have not been 
distributing wheat for flour or corn for cornmeal to the distressed 
areas. The distributions we have been making have been in the in- 
terest of surplus disposals, and where there would be beneficial effects 
insofar as diets were concerned, and out of the commodities distrib- 
uted in the processing of wheat into flour or corn into cornmeal, the 
matter of increasing use would be quite small. These are storable 
gene eee and we thought they would not come within our au- 
thority. 

Mr. Poace. You thought you had the proper authority but under 
the circumstances you did not think you should exercise that power 
or authority? ° 

Mr. Morss. Yes. We thought that on this bill, H. R. 2851, this 
was getting into an area of relief responsibility, which we did not feel 
was a responsibility of the Department of Agriculture as such, and 
that Congress in giving the additional authority, which we requested 
last year, included the authority to reprocess but not to process. We 
thought Congress had carefully considered the authority they gave 
last year. The only basis on which we are proceeding with the dis- 
tribution of butter, cheese, dry milk, and commodities not normally 
used completely by families on relief or needing help, is that these are 
items which they would normally not be buying in sufficient quanti- 
ties if they are short of purchasing power, and further, in connection 
with such distribution we have taken all reasonable steps to see that 
this use was over and above the foods they would already have avail- 
able, so that increased consumption would be improving their diets. 
When you get into the categories in H. R. 2851 we found it would 
merely be transferring the distribution of these commodities from the 
grocery stores into the Department of Agriculture, and there would 
not be an increase in consumption in a noticeable amount, and we 
would be moving directly into the normal channels of trade. Another 
differential is that corn and wheat are storable as long as we rotate 
the stocks as we are doing and the other commodities are perishable 
commodities. 

The CuarrMan. Are you taking the position that unless we act, the 
program is going on as it has been going on? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; that is our judgment now. 

The CuatrMAN. Before you would make any change, it is necessary 
that we act? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. We are making very extensive 
distribution of foods to needy people in this country, perishable items, 
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and those to which I referred. That distribution will total some 
$94 million worth of commodities, and on our April 12 press release 
you will see the extent to which we are making foods available here 
in this country for needy people, institutions, and schools. I under- 
stand that this new bill (H. R. 2851) proposes to approach this as a 
relief bill, and I assume that you would call the appropriate depart- 
ments to counsel with you in reference to it. 

Mr. Poace. That there may be no misunderstanding—if I am 
incorrect please check me—as | understand you, we have agreed that 
the Department of Agriculture does have power under existing law 
to make wheat available to distressed people? 

Mr. Morse. Upon the necessary finding by the President. The 
Department has felt that it was not a proper course to pursue to 
make this wheat available under the circumstances, and this decision 
was a considered decision. 

Mr. Poace. That decision was a considered decision of the Depart- 
ment and not the snap judgment of any individual? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. 

Mr. Poagr. And the Board of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
considered the matter and sustained that decision? 

Mr. Morse. I believe we did consider the matter before the Board. 

Mr. Poace. Further, in answer to Mr. Cooley’s question, I under- 
stood you to say that if the law is left as it is, the decision of the 
Department will remain as it is? You will not change your position. 

Mr. Morse. If the President makes a finding in keeping with the 
law, of course, we will proceed. 

Mr. Poags. If circumstances change, you will change your position? 
If the law is left as it is and the findings are left as they are, the 
Department would not be disposed to make any change? 

Mr. Morse. We would feel that is proper procedure under the law. 

Mr. Poace. If it is the feeling of Seauem that there should be a 
change made, you think Congress should pass some legislation express- 
ing itself? 

Mr. Morse. That is our feeling. We would feel that it should 
be fully considered and spelled out in the law. We think we should 
keep it in the relief field. 

Mr. Bass. According to the law passed last year, giving you author- 
ity to distribute these two commodities, it would be necessary for 
you to have a Presidential directive? 

Mr. Morse. Not a directive, but a finding of certain distress condi- 
tions in a particular area, and the change in the law that we were 
anxious to get was in connection with these perishable commodities 
for surplus disposal, where we could reprocess and repackage these 
and pay transportation, so as to make them readily available. 

Mr. Bass. Has your Department, or to your knowledge has the 
President, been advised that these people are hungry and need bread 
and that this distressing situation exists? 

Mr. Morse. I don’t know to what extent the President has this 
information. I know that he is concerned about these unemployment 
spots. 

Mr. Bass. Have you discussed it with him? 

Mr. Morss. Not directly, but I know that he is concerned about 
these unemployment areas. 
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Mr. Bass. Has the President been given the information about 
these people and has he ignored it, or has he been kept from getting 
the information about these people? 

Mr. Morse. We know that he has had the information about the 
extent to which the surplus foods are being distributed to people in 
this country. There are some 13,700,000 people in this country who 
are now receiving benefit by the donation of these surplus commodities 
at this time. 

The CuarrMANn. Does that number include those in charitable insti- 
tutions? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, institutions, school lunch and needy people. 
Some 3,300,000 needy people are included in that total. We had 
this information in the press release dated April 12, 1955. 

Mr. Horr. Let me ask you, Mr. Morse, in the event we were to 
pass the Jennings bill or a similar bill now pending before the com- 
mittee, would that mean we would be making wheat and corn in 
processed form available to the in excess of 13 million people? Would 
all of these 13 million be eligible to receive wheat and corn in the 
processed form, if we pass the. Jennings bill or the typewritten copy of 
the draft of a bill, which you have before you now? 

Mr. Morse. If we understand this bill the distribution would not 
be confined to people who are unemployed and suffering from distress. 
If you went into an area certified as a distress area anybody could be 
designated as needy in that area would be eligible. 

The Cuarrman. You would still have to find that the distribution 
did not interfere with normal trade channels? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, but we would be unable to do that because they 
are getting their wheat flour and cornmeal now, we assume, with relief 
funds or whatever funds they have, out of the grocery stores. 

The Cuarrman. We should certainly see that those people are re- 
ceiving the “staff of life,” bread. If you have it written out that in a 
certain city or village they have no money to buy the food with at all 
and the proper finding would have to be made, it isn’t going to inter- 
fere with normal channels of trade. Then you would make it available. 

Mr. Morse. Would you have in mind they would have to show they 
are not now getting bread and haven’t money with which to buy 
bread? 

The CuarrMan. You would have to find that they are needy people. 

Mr. Hops. What I started to develop a moment ago is whether 
you will distribute the commodities in the legislation we are consider- 
ing, wheat flour and cornmeal, according to the intention of this 
legislation, and distribute the nonperishable commodities in exactly 
the same way, to the same number of people, as we are now distribut- 
ing perishable commodities. If that is the intention of the Depart- 
ment I think we should know it. 

The CuarrMan. If I understand it the intention does not go that far. 
If we pass this legislation the relief agency would have to make an 
appropriate finding that the individual receiving the wheat was in 
need, and further make a finding that to give that needy person the 
wheat would not disturb normal channels of trade. Is that correct, 
Mr. Jennings? 

Mr. Jenninos. I don’t know about the normal channels of trade 
but there would have to be a finding that the people were in need. 
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The CuarrmMan. Even in our foreign relief program you have to 
make a finding to the effect that it is over and above the normal uses. 
If a man is getting one basket we would give him an extra basket. 

Mr. Morssg. I would think that in connection with the bread grains, 
flour and cornmeal, it would be hard to show that you were not dis- 
turbing the normal channels of trade. 

The Cuarrman. Why would it? 

Mr. Morse. Wheat is not a high relief diet according to nutri- 
tionists. It is essential, important, and needed, but these other items 
these families would not be buying in the amount that we supply 
them. In other words, they will buy first their flour and cornmeal 
and items of that kind. 

The Cuairman. You don’t seem to understand the proposition we 
are trying to deal with. Suppose } vou have a man who is on social se- 
curity, and he has run out of money with which to buy. 

Mr. Morss. What is he eating now? 

The Cuairman. He is on charity. 

Mr. Morsr. If he is on charity he will get money with which to 
buy at the grocery store. 

The CHarrMan. Suppose he isn’t getting a sufficient amount of 
money to buy all of the wheat flour and cornmeal he needs. In some 
States some of these old people are getting $6 or $8 a month. That 
isn’t sufficient to keep them in basic foods. 

Mr. Morse. That gets into difficulties. It is difficult to handle 
relief effectively, and we feel it is getting Agriculture into a type pro- 
gram we are not set up to handle. 

Mr. Horn. I understand that in the State of Pennsylvania if you 
are in a relief category, if you have a family which is large enough, 
you may earn up to $300 a month, but such family would still be en- 
titled to receive these commodities, the perishable commodities. The 
State laws are different. I don’t know any other State where you can 
go as far as you can in the State of Pennsylvania. I think there is 
quite a clear distinction between the two types of commodities. There 
are two distinctions here. One is made in the law and is made because 
we are trying to dispose of these perishable commodities before they 
spoil. We do not want any of these commodities in the hands of the 
Government to spoil. We want to get them into the hands of hungry 
people. So we have been pretty broad in the distribution of these 
commodities to the more than 13 million people. We have an entirely 
different situation in the case of storable commodities because we are 
not under pressure to get these commodities out of the hands of the 
Government and into the hands of the people, because they are not 
going to spoil. We are not suffering losses on many because you can 
store these commodities. It seems to me that we have done the right 
thing in recognizing this distinction so far as the law is cone erned. 
I am not adverse to putting the surpluses into the hands of hungry 
people, where this exists and they are not able to secure storable com- 
modities which are necessary, but I don’t believe that we want to open 
the gates and give them to 13 million people scattered throughout the 
country, because in doing that we will be interfering with normal 
distribution in the channels of trade, and would seriously interfere with 
the price-support program. 

Mr. Poage. Isn’t about one-half of that 13 million people those who 
are involved in the school lunches? 
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Mr. Morss. When certain commodities are made available to 
schools, the buying at the grocery stores stops. 

The CuarrMan. If we made these commodities available to 13 
million people, certainly it would disturb normal channels of trade. 
We never had the idea that these commodities would be made avail- 
able to all charities which now receive perishable commodities, It 
would make food available to people on relief in the areas designated 
by the President, and make wheat available as we did in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and elsewhere. You would not have objection to that, 
would you, Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Morss. We want the relief program to go to those responsible 
for relief programs. I think it should be pretty carefully spelled out 
in the law or otherwise you face the problems that there will be many 
needy people, and unless the law specifies that only certain of those 
needy people will get these commodities, you open a pretty wide 
category. 

The CHarrRMAN. Section 2 of the amendment to H. R. 2851 which 
has been proposed, and which I am sure you have not had an oppor- 
tunity to study, provides: 

Sec. 2. Upon certification to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary) by the Secretary of Labor that any area 
in the United States has a substantial surplus of labor (according to standards 
established by the Secretary of Labor under Defense Manpower Policy numbered 
4 (18 F. R. 6995), or any similar rule, regulation, order or policy), or upon deter- 
mination by the President that any area has suffered a major disaster warranting 
assistance by the Federal Government under Public Law 875, 81st Congress (42 
U.S. C. 1885), and upon certification to the Secretary by the Governor of the State 
in which such area is located that there is acute distress in such area because of 
conditions prevailing therein, the Secretary is hereby directed to make available to 
such State agency or agencies as may be designated by the proper State authority 
and approved by the Secretary for distribution to families and persons determined 
to be in need in such area, agricultural commodities and the products thereof 
acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation through price support operations 
in such quantity as the Secretary determines can be effectively distributed and 
utilized and to requisition from the said Corporation such quantities of such com- 
modities as the Secretary determines to be required for such distribution. 

It seems to me that with all of those findings you are not going to 
disturb any trade channels. 

Mr. Betcuer. There is no restriction in here that there should be a 
finding by anybody that it doesn’t interfere with normal trade channels, 

The CuHarrMaNn. That is already in the law. 

Mr. Hops. I would like to ask Mr. Farrington, General Counsel of 
the Department of Agriculture, what interpretation he places on the 
language with respect to the extent of distribution. 

Mr. Farrineton. Mr. Hope, having read this a couple of times, I 
agree with Mr. Belcher that this provision about normal trade channels 
is not a part of section 2. It would be whatever is determined to be 
the factors of need. This says areas in need— 
upon determination by the President that any area has suffered a major disaster 
warranting assistance by the Federal Government under Public Law 875, 8ist 
Congress (42 U. 8. C. 1855), and upon certification to the Secretary by the Gov- 


ernor of the State in which such areas is located that there is acute distress in such 
area because of conditions prevailing therein. 


That might or might not include displacement of normal markets. 
Mr. Hope. Will this authorize as broad a distribution as is now 
taking place in connection with perishable commodities? 
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Mr. Farrineton. I would think so, depending upon what the 
particular agency used in determining certification. 

Mr. Hope. It would be entirely possible, and would be a broad 
distribution of storable commodities as is now being made of perishable 
commodities under the law? 

Mr. Farrineton. I would think so. 

The Cuarrman. This bill is directed at areas in acute distress, emer- 
gencies. You would not have to make a finding to the effect that a 
particular area is in acute distress, but upon certification to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare by the Secretary of Labor 
that any area in the United States has a substantial surplus of labor. 
That is in there as well as acute distress situations. 

Mr. Betcuer. You don’t have to find a surplus of labor if you find 
acute distress. 

The CuarrMan. He doesn’t have to make all of these findings. 

Mr. Betcuer. You did go two ways, surplus of labor or actue dis- 
tress that the President finds, that might have been brought about 
by a flood or tornado? 

The CHarrMaNn. He does not have to make those findings to get 
rid of the surplus commodities in the program now in operation. It 
seems to me that this bill is so drawn that you would certainly have 
in it every safeguard that would be desirable. I do not think that 
anything in this bill would indicate that Congress would expect you 
to interfere with normal trade channels at all. It may be, as Mr. 
Belcher says, that this proposed amendment which we have here does 
not require a finding. 

Mr. Morse. You see, you get into situations, such as has been 
pointed out, where some of the State approaches to relief are varied. 
Some are much more liberal than others, as someone pointed out 
here. Families get almost $300 a month and can still be eligible 
for relief. 

The Cuarrman. I do not feel that that will be the case with this 
bill, because these findings will be made by Federal officials. 

Mr. Poaace. May I point out that it either has to be a finding by 
the Secretary of Labor, which is at present the established procedure 
which is well recognized, or it must be a determination by the Presi- 
dent. There is nothing new in having the finding by the Secretary 
of Labor. There is nothing new there. That is in the present law. 
That is a well-understood procedure. Either you get this presently 
provided finding by the Secretary of Labor which you all understand, 
or there must be a determination by the President that any area has 
suffered a major disaster warranting assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under Public Law 875. That is a well-established procedure. 
That relates to such things as tornadoes, floods, fires, that kind of 
disaster. 

When you get either the finding by the Secretary of Labor or the 
finding by the President, then, in addition to that you still do not 
= the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare doing anything, 

ecause it is required in addition— 


and upon certification to the Secretary by the governor of the State * * *. 


Mr. Betcuer. You are right. The governor of each State will 
have a different set of standards that he would use to make the 
certification, which is just what Mr. Hope said. 
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Mr. Poagce. Except that the governor of the State does not get 
any help unless the Federal Government, through either the Depart- 
ment of Labor procedure, which is a w ell-established procedure, or 
through the equally well-established procedure of the President’s 
declaration, declares that this is, in fact, an area of that kind. 

If you have a governor who does not believe in help, you still 
would not get help, because, even after the Secretary of Labor and 
after the President, one or the other, has made the finding, then in 
addition, not conjunctive, but in addition, the governor must ask 
for this and must certify as to the need. 

The CuatrMaNn. In other words, you have it certified by the gov- 
ernor and by the President or by the Secretary of Labor, on to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who has to approve it? ? 

Mr. Betcuer. The Secretary of Agriculture has no discretion. He 
is directed. 

Mr. Poager. The Secretary of Agriculture has this discretion, as 
relates to these commodities that we have had under discussion in the 
cereal range. He has none as far as the perishable commodities, 
that is right. 

As to the cereals and products made from cereals, the bill says in 
section 3: 

With respect to all other commodities, including cereals, made available pur- 
suant to section 2, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be reimbursed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
and soon. There he gets complete reimbursement. So it is not up 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to make a decision there, because he 
gets complete reimbursement, and the question of the use is up to the 
Secretary of Labor, but in the other commodities, he has to comply 
with section 416 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1949, and that 
contains a provision that the Secretary shall obtain such assurance 
as he deems necessary that the recipients thereof will not diminish 
their normal expenditure for food by reason of such donation. 

So again it comes back to the proposition that you have the require- 
ment that there must in effect be a finding that it is not going to 
reduce the normal consumption. 

Mr. McInrire. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. In reference to the first part of section II relative 
to the certification to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
by the Secretary of Labor, under the defense manpower policy No. 4, 
it is my thought that we are dealing here with situations where there 
is an acute need for the relief, and does that specifically refer to relief 
or does that specifically refer to a surplus of labor and bring in the 
relationship of defense contracts? 

While one may lead to the other, in relation to the relief problem, 
just a finding of the Secretary of Labor that there is a surplus of labor, 
might be necessary in order to direct the defense contracts to industry 
within that area, does not necessarily indicate, and it does not neces- 
sarily follow, that you have reached an acute relief problem. 

The Cuarrman. That is one of the factors to be considered by the 
Governor. 

Mr. McIntire. It in itself could be a controlling factor, under this 
legislation, could it not? 
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Mr. Poace. It could. It cannot, however, without the Governor’s 
certification, be a controlling factor; nor can it without the finding 
by the See retary of Agric ulture that this will not diminish the normal 
buying power. 

Mr. Betcuer. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Poacer. Yes. 

Mr. Beicner. My understanding is that the State of Maine could 
qualify for relief under this program at the present time. 

Mr. McIntire. There are a number of areas where you have had 
some dislocation of industry and where you do have some surplus 
of manpower. It is my thought in reading this, as you pointed out, 
Mr. Poage, that there are two primary conditions here. 

Mr. Poace. Either one letting the Governor make the request. 

Mr. McInrire. Either one letting the Governor initiate the request. 
Are we assuming that the defense manpower policy No. 4 is just as 
controlling as the declaration of the President in relation to an acute 
disaster situation? 

It is my thought that they are not quite parallel in their significance. 

Mr. Poagce. I recognize that they are not of equal significance, but 
clearly the bill does allow the Governor to make a request when either 
of those conditions exists. 

The way this is written I do not think there is any doubt about that. 
] think there is doubt about what that manpower provision No. 
has in it. I do not have it before me, but, as I recall, it says that 
surplus of labor is so great that it has created a loss of buying power 
and an economic condition that requires some kind of action. 

Mr. McIntire. | might say that, in considering this legislation in 
executive session, Mr. Chairman, we can explore that provision. 

The Cuarrman. We certainly will do that. 

I would like to call attention to this sentence: After talking about 
the labor situation, the surplus of labor, the same section provides: 
or upon determination by the President that any area has suffered a major 
disaster warranting assistance by the Federal Government * * * 
and it seems to me that this is well drafted, and every safeguard 
possible seems to have been provided by the man who drafted this. 

Mr. Secretary, we make grains available to feed cattle in certain 
areas? 

Mr. Morse. That was a surplus-disposal operation. 

The CHarrMAN. The cattle were in distress and the farmers did 
not have money. I know my people down home were persistent about 
it. I think you came through down there with a few carloads of 
grain. 

The thing which is disturbing me is that we could make this grain 
available all around the world to needy people and needy animals, and 
it does seem to me that we should not trip over some technicality here. 
We should consider the broad proposition: Are we going to make it 
available to these needy miners in West Virginia, Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania, or are we going to give relief in the disaster areas? 

I had a disaster in my “home county where the crops were destroyed 
by hail. There was no way on earth to get this food for our people. 

We did all we could and we had to go to the country in trucks and 
beg it from the merchants and people in the city, and from other 
farmers who were not hit by the hailstorm. 
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We set up a warehouse in the schoolhouse and provided this food. 
We could not get one bushel of this wheat. We could not get anything 
down there to help. 

I do not want that situation to happen again. It has happened 
once on the north and once on the south side of my town. 

Mr. Morsz. Mr. Chairman, as a relief measure, I wonder why not 
go directly to the relief problem and, in this first item here: “pay 
processing, reprocessing, packaging, transporting,’ those are all 
functions of trade. It refers to cereal products. 

Does that mean oats and barley, and where does the packaging 
stop? Is it bread packaged or does it stop with flour and cornmeal? 

It would seem to me that it would be a amma approach. 

Again, I am not in the relief business but, if you could go directly 
to relieving the distress, to whatever appropriate relief measures, and 
let the normal trade take care of supplying whatever commodity the 
relief people made available, it would seem a direct approach. 

The CuHarrMan. I do not think that any of the authors contem- 
plated providing oatmeal or Post Toasties, but we have had testimony 
here that, if you send a carload or 10 carloads of wheat into the mining 
areas of West Virginia, the people would take care of the processing, 
that the millers would do it free of charge. Yet they still do not 
have it. 

We could find a thousand reasons technically why we should not 
put roadblocks in the way. I think it would be more helpful if you 
and that brilliant General Counsel of yours would help us to get this 
language in the way which we want it, which will get some food to 
these people. 

Mr. Morris. You are bringing in some other departments of 
Government who are experienced in relief matters, I assume, and I 
am sure that their testimony would be more valuable than ours in 
attacking these problems. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Hops. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the first thing we 
have to decide here in the committee is what do we want to do? I 
do not think that we have decided what we want to do. 

Unless we do that, I do not think we are in a very good position to 
draft language to do it. 

If I get the consensus of opinion there, there is pretty general agree- 
ment that, if we have situations like they say we have in West Virginia, 
where there are people who actually need flour and bread and cannot 
get it, we want to take care of those situations. 

On the other hand we all know that if people have money to buy 
food at all they are going to buy the cereal products, because those are 
the things in which they get the most for their money when they buy 
food. 

I cannot conceive of any very large distribution of cereals in this 
country that will not interfere with the normal channels of trade. 

I think that we have to be careful here in making a decision as to 
what we want to do, and, after we decide what we want to do then we 
have to be very careful in seeing that we get the exact language to do 
what we want todo. This language may doit. Iam not saying that 
it will or will not. 

Mr. Farrington has just said that in his opinion, based on the time 
he has had to look it over, the language before us would authorize the 
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same distribution of storable commodities as of the perishable com- 
modities which are going to more than 13 million people. 

The CuarrmMan. How can you possibly justify that, Mr. Farrington, 
because those commodities contemplated by this provision will go into 
acute distressed areas. Now, you do not have to make that finding 
when you get rid of butter and cheese and other things. All you do is 
pass it out. 

Now you have to make all these findings, and, if you found, or if the 
appropriate agency of the Government made a finding to the effect 
that it would intefere with normal trade channels you could never make 
it available. 

Mr. Farrineton. Mr. Chairman, maybe the legislative history 
would take care of my point. You appreciate that I have not had 
much time. These first 2 or 3 certifications relate to the areas in 
which the relief is to be given, whereas, when you get to who gets the 
relief, the only provision is “‘persons determined to me in need in such 
ere ° 2." 

It could be broader than “people in acute distress,’ but the bill 
does not say. 

The CuHarrman. You mean at the bottom of page 1: 


hereby directed to make available to such State agency or agencies as may be 
designated by the proper State authority and approved by the Secretary— 


that is, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 

for distribution to families and persons determined to be in need in such area, 
agricultural commodities and the products thereof * * * 

now, it says: 

persons determined to be in need in such area * * * 


you can only give it to persons in need. Some will say that you have 
to certify that they are in need, and you will have to leave that to 
the State or county level. 

Mr. Hops. Mr. Chairman, the history of all these things is that 
the minute you start distribution in that way, that is, every time you 

ive it to one person, his neighbor thinks that he is entitled to it. 

e have seen this thing before, and everyone who has been in the 
drought-feed program has seen how this has developed. 

I think that if we leave in there language as loose as this that we 
will probably not only be feeding or distributing commodities to 13 
million people, but that it will be more than that before we finish, 
because every neighbor of a recipient is going to insist that he is entitled 
to it. In fact, judging by the drought-feed program, human nature 
being what it is, you cannot expect anything else. 

The CuarrMAN. Human nature must be different in different parts 
of the country, because in my part of the country human nature is 
that people abhor the idea of going on relief, of accepting ——s 
from the Government, and only when they are in great distress wi 
they ever accept anything from the Government. 

Mr. Poace. May I answer that? The gentleman from Kansas says 
that everybody in the area can get this and that it will greatly increase 
the number of people seeking this food. I say we have exactly that 
kind of program right now. This is the same criterion under which we 
are working today as to the perishable commodities. 


61228—55——_7 
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Now, the only thing this bill does is to try to relieve the Department 
of Agriculture of the details of distribution for charity and place that 
responsibility in an agency that we think more properly fitted to be a 
charitable agency than the Department of Agriculture; but you have 
the authority and are now using the authority to give perishable com- 
modities, including all kinds of dairy products, on just the same criteria 
as we have here today, with no more restrictions on you than are 
placed by this bill on the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
In fact, you do it with much less restriction. The only thing is that 
you are not giving cereals, because you have made the decision that 
you should not. 

We are not here to criticize you about the decision, but you have 
made that decision and you are not giving cereals. We are saying 
here that we want cereals given under substantially the same circum- 
stances that you are now giving perishables, but, to see that that is not 
abused and given to any and everybody, we say to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare: “You have to pay for these things. 
They have to come from your appropriation, and the bill will be 
presented to you, Mrs. Hobby. It is not going to Mr. Benson.” 

I have known Mrs. Hobby for a great many years, and I do not think 
that she is going to pay for a lot of things for which she thinks there is 
no need. I do not think that she is going to let her record book look 
as if she was buying things from the Department of Agriculture to give 
away to any Tom, Dick, and Harry. I think that she will pay for 
those things needed for people who are in need, and the bill specifically 
says that she must do that where they are in these areas, and are in 
need. Beyond that, there is no obligation on anybody to do it. 

If we would just let her requisition this grain from the Department 
of Agriculture with no reimbursement, I could see the validity of Mr. 
Hope’s argument; but, when we are making her charge it to her 
appropriation, I think there is going to be a good deal of hesitancy 
about wasting it. 

Mr. Betcuer. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poageg. Certainly. 

Mr. Bexcuer. I guess I am confused. I understand that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is going to distribute this. If we have been 
arguing all the time whether the Commodity Credit Corporation 
should sell to Mrs. Hobby’s Department for distribution, I am in favor 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation selling all the products we can 
sell. 

Mr. Poags. All that this amendment would do would be to have 
the Department of Agriculture sell at their acquisition cost or support 

rice, whichever is lower, these materials; and we have taken the 
epartment of Agriculture out of the charity end and we get them 
their money and they have made a sale. 

I agree with you, Mr. Belcher, that they ought to be very happy 
to get rid of it because they are going to get the money for it. 

Mr. Beucuer. I have never heard the Secretary asked whether or 
not he would be willing to sell at the current price the products in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to Mrs. Hobby. 

If you ask that question, I imagine the answer would be that the 
Department of Agriculture would like to sell those products. 

Mr. Poage. I will ask the Secretary. 

Mr. Bass. He has not said so yet. 
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Mr. Poaax. Would you be willing to sell to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare cereals and cereal products at 
acquisition cost? 

Mr. Morsz. We would be very happy to do so within the law. 
The General Counsel is looking up the law here. 

Mr. Poacs. Assuming that Congress gives you a law that would 
enable you to do it? 

Mr. Morss. And if they provide a price. 

Mr. Poaae. You cannot do it under the existing law, but I think 
that, if Congress gives you the law, that enables you to do it; you 
would do it? 

Mr. Morss. The problem that catches us short is whether this price 
would be controlling. 

Mr. Poacs. That does not catch you short if we give you the law. 

Mr. Morss. We would be happy to make products available. 

Mr. Hors. We should have Mrs, Hobby, or someone representing 
her Department here. 

ae Hacen. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. Hoeven. I think it should also be determined whether Mrs. 
Hobby is willing to buy everything that the Department of Agri- 
culture wishes to sell. A contract after all is a mutual agreement 
between two parties. 

The CuarrmMan. I am not interested in Mrs. Hobby’s attitude. 
I am interested in the attitude of this committee. We know the 
problem. I do not care what Mrs. Hobby thinks about it. I want 
this food made available to these hungry people. I think that we 
should do what we can as quickly as we can to make it available and, 
if there are not enough safeguards in this amendment, we should 

ut them in. We put in the President, the Secretary of Labor, 
rs. Hobby. Who else could you put in? 

Mr. Haacen. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Texas how many housewives he thinks would qualify as presently 
baking their own bread and how many of that percentage would start 
in baking if there were not an acute need? 

Mr. Poaace. I do not think any of them would, without acute need, 
but I think under the circumstances a large percentage would do it. 

Mr. Hacen. That is a pretty good test of need: Would the house- 
wife start baking again? 

Mr. Poaae. If they do not have the need they will buy the bread, 
if they do have need, they will bake the bread. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Morss. Mr. Chairman, on this point that I referred to earlier, 
you might want to consider cornmeal, and how far the processing goes. 

The CHatrMan. You do know that the housewife is not going into 
the baking business and not going into the processing of Post Toasties. 
All you would have to do is to turn it over to the relief agencies, 
and let the relief agencies determine whether it should be processed 
and packaged. 

Mr. Morse. One basic principle, which I think, Congressman Poage, 
bears on part of your discussion, is that with the perishable com- 
modities which we have been providing to these relief agenc es, 
we do everything we can to determine that these will be over an 
above whatever they may be receiving. In other words, we do not 
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pick up—we try to avoid picking up any relief loads that the State 
is carrying. This is over and above. 

Now, if you get into this, I think you would want to look at that: 
-Is the Federal Government proposing to take over what the State 
and community is carrying by way of relief? 

Mr. Poacnr. We did give consideration to that. If you will look 
at section 3 on page 2 you will find that we provide here, in regard 
to this type of commodity for which you get no compensation, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is to make available commodities— 
which the Secretary of Agriculture determines shall be available for donation 
under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

That is the law under which you are operating at the present time. 
That is the criterion that you use at this moment to determine whether 
that is going to interfere or not, and we still provide that you do not 
turn them over to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
unless you decide that they meet the same criteria that you are now 
applying to them. 

Mr. Morssz. The point that I speak to there is one to which various 
members of the committee have referred repeatedly, and that is, that 
these families now are getting flour and cornmeal. If they are living 
at all, you can be sure that they are getting flour and cornmeal now, 
so that we will be displacing the flour and cornmeal that has been 
coming to them from some source. 

Mr. Poaas. Now you have jumped to the reimbursable commodi- 
ties, and on that you said a moment ago, and I think correctly, that 
you would be glad to sell the Department of Health, Education, and 
Sraeee wheat or corn out of your surplus stocks, when they pay 

or it. 

Then the question arises as to what they do with it. That becomes 
the responsibility of the Congress and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It seems to me that as to these cereals, 
you have made a bona fide, honest sale, and received your money back, 

Then if the Congress and the other departments decide to make a 
disposition of them, it seems to me that you would not want to interfere 
with what is dove with them after you have sold them. 

Mr. Morse. | quite agree with you that the responsibility should 
be placed elsewhere. I just wanted to make the distinction again 
between the cereals and these others. 

Mr. Poace. The bill clearly makes a distinction between them, and 
gets your money for the cereals. 

The CuarrMan. Plus the processing, reprocessing, packaging, and 
handling. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, there is just one general question which 
I would like to ask. Perhaps I should direct it to the author. 

Under the provisions of this bill, does it eliminate completely all 
State and local financial responsibility? 

Mr. JenninGs. Indeed it does not. They are charged with the dis- 
tribution of all of this. This will add to their expense. 

Mr. Lovre. How could it do that? 

Mr. Jennrnos. It will add something else to distribute. They are 
now distributing six commodities: Dried milk, cheese, butter, rice, 
shortening, and beans. This will add flour and meal. 

Mr. Lovre. Then the responsibility will consist only of delivery of 
these cereals and other products to the recipient. That is all. 
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Mr. Jennines. And the investigation to see that they are entitled 
to it. 

Mr. Lovre. But the responsibility of providng the substance to 
the people is completely eliminated, as far as the State is concerned? 

Mr. Jennines. That part is correct, because they do not have the 
money, anyway. 

Mr. Lovrs. If the State is able to shoulder this responsibility, that 
is completely eliminated. 

Mr. JenniNGs. That is correct to an extent, but there is a reason 
for it. That is, that they are in destitute circumstances, too, because 
these people who were formerly paying taxes are not now paying 
taxes. So it is an additional charge to the State or community. 

Mr. Lovee. Whether or not the State can afford to take care of its 
own citizens, that is out of the window, insofar as this particular bill 
is concerned? 

Mr. JenninGs. To a certain extent that is right. This provides 
for the same process as those other six commodities. All in the world 
that it has done is added flour and cornmeal to these other com- 
modities. The truth of the matter is that if they wanted to take out 
some of the cheese and a little of the dried milk and some of the short- 
ening, the people would much rather receive some flour and meal. 

I received a letter the other day saying that they liked cheese but 
they liked cheese between bread better than cheese between cheese. 

That is, all it does is provide we can give these people now receiving 
those commodities some flour and meal. It will not displace to any 
great extent any of the present marketing channels, if it is used 
properly, because they do not have the money, and any little money 
they might have they still have to use to buy such things as clothing 
and also other foods. We are not providing for the salt and the 
pepper and other things that will go to make up these foods. 

Mr. AnprEesEeNn. Do I understand that these people are not now 
getting bread? 

Mr. Jenninos. In some cases, they are not, 

Mr. ANDRESEN. On what are they living? 

Mr. JENNINGS. They are living on cheese and butter and shortening 
and dried milk and beans and rice. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. In Virginia? 

Mr. JenninGs. In the Ninth District of Virginia, in the coal mine 
sections. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Have you had any county officials here as witnesses 
from your area where this exists? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I have complete testimony from the surplus com- 
modity distributors, and from each and every welfare officer in the 
6 counties which are now receiving surplus commodities, and 68,000 
people in 6 of my counties are now receiving those things which I 
refer to. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Has the local Red Cross got into this? 

Mr. JENNINGS. In some cases we do not have a Red Cross, because 
these people cannot support it. 

The Cuarrman. The Red Cross cannot go in there unless it is a 
major disaster. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. If you have 68,000 people who are not getting bread 
it certainly is a major disaster. 
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Mr. JenninGs. I think so too and I wish our President would 
recognize it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. What about your county officials? Have you had 
any of them here? Have you had officials in charge of relief testify 
as to the situation? 

Mr. Jenninos. I have letters from every single one of them. 
Every one of them has said that he would come here and bring some 
of those people to testify if it were necessary. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I think that we ought to have the welfare officials 
and the Red Cross officials, if you have any. 

The Cuarrman. Thirteen Members of Congress came before this 
committee. 

Mr. Jennineas. Mr. Andresen, we had 13 Members of Congress 
rere. 

Mr. AnpresEen. I have been a Member of Congress for a long 
time myself. 

Mr. JeEnnrNGS. Do you mistrust your colleagues in their statements 
of the need in their area? 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. I certainly trust my colleagues. 

Mr. Jennines. Do you think it necessary to call a welfare worker 
to substantiate their testimony? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I certainly do. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Jenninas. I would like to say that if we cannot get these 
things, it seems to be that some of these other commodities could be 
just as well cut out and flour and meal substituted. Cheese and 
banter could be cut out a lot better than flour and meal. 

The CuatrMan. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in sympathy with 
the principles and motives of this bill. I'am just a little fearful that 
if we go too fast we might create more problems than we will settle. 
I make an appeal that we take a little time. 

For instance, the counsel for the Department is not certain about 
the Department’s legal view. He has not had time to study it. 

The CuarrMan. It does not take Mr. Farrington long to study a 
problem. 

Mr. Dixon. We might find a governor here who would stymie us, 
as was done in the last bill, where they claimed they had legal right. 

The CuarrMan. They admit that they have the legal right. They 
have not been willing to embrace the policy. 

Mr. Drxon. May I ask Mr. Farrington a question? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. Are you absolutely certain of your legal grounds with 
regard to all these questions? 

Mr. Farrineton. No. I do not know what all the questions are, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Dixon. How long have you had this in your hands? 

Mr. Farrtnoron. I have had this bill for about an hour, I suppose. 

Mr. Dixon. Is that a long enough time to be certain of your legal 
position? 

Mr. Farrinerton. I have reactions to it, sir. I cannot be absoutely 
certain, no. 

Mr. Dixon. That, Mr. Chairman, is why I think that, if we took 
a little time, it would be better. 
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The Cuarrman. What do you mean by saying that you are not 
certain? 

Mr. Farrineton. Looking again at section 2, the findings, as I 
have said before, they are alternate areas. 

Suppose an area is determined to be one of a substantial surplus 
of labor? Then when you get to distribution, I see nothing in the 
bill which would limit the distribution to the particular cause for the 
acute situation. 

In other words, all persons in need, it seems to me, would include 
everyone in the area. 

Mr. Poacs. I believe, referred to the act, the provision in section 4 
of which says that in case of certain distributions the Secretary shall 
obtain such assurance as he deems necessary that the recipients thereof 
will not diminish their normal expenditure for food by reason of such 
determination. I understand that that will carry over and apply to 
the commodities that the Department of Agriculture would make 
available under section 2. 

Mr. Farrington, do I understand that you are complaining— 

Mr. Farrineton. I am not complaining. 

Mr. PoaGas. That you are objecting to the bill here on the grounds 
that perchance we find in an area a great many people in destitute cir- 
cumstances because the coal mines are out of work, but there happens 
to be a family up there where the father fell off a cliff and killed him- 
self, where six of the children are down with polio and the mother 
cannot find a job; and are you suggesting to us that this bill should be 
so drawn that she could not obtain any benefits because you fear that 
that is opening the door so wide that it would break the Government, 
or something of that kind? Is that the suggestion you are making? 

Mr. Farrineron. I am not complaining at all. All I am saying is 
that “the need”’ is a broad general standard. 

The CnHarrMan. It is in the law now, “needy persons’. It is a 
recognized term used through the years. The officials of the Govern- 
ment certify that the area is distressed and somebody else has to cer« 
tify that the person is in distress. 

Mr. Poacs. He wants to say that that person is distressed because 
of the reason that the whole area is distressed, and, if he is not dis- 
tressed because of the coal mine unemployment, that person should not 
have anything. Is that the reason behind your discussion? 

Mr. Farrineton. No. All I am trying to say is that standards 
for the determination of the need of the area are more rigid than 
for the determination of the need of the recipients of relief. It is 
not hard to find people in need anywhere in the country. 

Mr. Poace. As I understand, that was deliberately done, Mr. 
Farrington, because I do not want to say that we will give relief to 
the family in distress because the father cannot find a job but not 
give it to this family where the father was killed, because they would 
not fall under the reasons for declaring the area in distress. That 
family is in just as great need as the family of the man who is still 
living. I am not going to be a party to drawing a bill saying that 
you are going to give relief to the man who happened to be out of 
work but you will not give it to the family of the man who is dead. 

Mr. Betcuer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Drxon. I will be brief and then I will yield. 

We have seen that counsel has not had sufficient time to satisfy 
himself. 
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The CuartrMaNn. He is satisfied. 

Mr. Drxon. I am afraid that there are some Mother Hubbard 
words in the bill which cover everything. 

The CuartrMan. Doctor, we have some of the most brilliant lawyers 
in the world right on this committee. 

Mr. Dixon. I would like to say further, and then I will yield, that 
I would like to know whether or not the defense manpower policy 
would permit them to go on and distribute, regardless of the impact 
upon trade channels; also, whether the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare would make distributions, regardless upon the 
effect: upon the marketing of our farmers’ products? 

I believe a little time in getting these folks together will be needed, 
and I do not want to delay because I like the principle. 

However, I believe a little time might save us from the same diffi- 
culty which we are having with regard to this law we are trying to 
save. 

Mr. Jenninas. I might add that it might give the undertakers some 
more business, too. These people are undernourished. 

Mr. Dixon. I yield. 

Mr. Betcuer. The gentleman from Texas was saying that, be- 
cause the father of one family was killed, and the other is out of a job, 
he is not going to discriminate, but in the State of Virginia, if you 
lived on one side of the street where the area is not critical, that father 
could be out of work and would not get a dime, but if he lived on the 
other side of the street and the State of Virginia had certified that as 
critical you could get it. 

Mr. Poaage. I realize that you have to draw area lines somewhere, 
Is that not as far as we ought togo? You want to carry that drawing 
of area lines across the street and put in one house and leave one out. 

Mr. Be.icuer. You said you are not going to be a party to drawing 
a bill denying relief to one fellow and not the other. Yet that is 
what you have done in your bill. 

The Cuarrman. We can talk about that in executive session. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Morse. Because of the reference to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I would hope that before accepting any 
statements that we may have made, that impinge on the areas of the 
Department’s operation, that you might want to get their judgment 
in regard to the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morse. 

Are there any other questions? 

We thank all of you for coming here. 

The committee will recess for about 3 minutes, and then go into 
executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the committee recessed, to proceed to 
executive session. ) 

(The following statement was submitted for the record by James G. 
Patton, president, National Farmers Union:) 


NATIONAL FarMERS’ UNION, 
Washington 5, D. C., May 2, 1954, 


Hon. Haroip Coo.ey, 
Chairman House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Haro.wp: We appreciate the courtesy of your committee in holding your 
hearing record open to receive this statement of our views. As Mr. John A. 
Baker stated to the committee on Thursday last, we support enactment of Con- 
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gressman Jenning’s bill to make wheat flour and cornmeal available to unemployed 
and other needy people with such commodities to be purchased from CCC owned 
wheat and corn. 

I have a deep personal conviction that the stave of history has been reached 
when no one—not one single person—needs to be hungry or undernourished or to 
have a substandard diet. This conviction, I feel sure, is shared by the great bulk 
of the member families of Farmers Union. 

i a question of providing food for the hungry is a subject very close to my 
eart. 

The age of nature-imposed scarcity is past. No longer is mankind doomed by 
nature to starvation for a part of its people every year. Particularly in the 
United States, the farm productive power is abundantly and efficiently available 
- — provide a fully adequate diet every day for every person within our 

orders. 

Let us examine what this great food-productive power means in human terms. 
It means that food is no longer a scarce good in the sense that not enough total 
supply can be provided to give everybody enough. To provide adequate diets 
for some does not require that others have inadequate diets. With respect to 
food, at least, our Nation particularly, and the whole world, if we but knew it, 
has not only left behind the age of scarcity, we have even passed through the age 
of plenty and are on the threshold of the age of abundance. 

No human being, in his right mind, would think of depriving another hu nan 
being of enough air to breathe. Nor are there many among us who would deprive 
a fellow human being of enough water to quench his thirst, whether he had aly 
money to pay for it or not. 

Of course, produced food has not reached the relative abundance of air; nor is 
its acquisition as inexpensive, thus far, as drinking water in most parts of the 
country. However, our era in our own country has seen food pass into this area 
of abundant goods, which as necessary to life as air and water, are sufficient and 
low enough in cost that none need go without. 

In this potentially happy situation, there is every reason to adopt as a basic 
national premise that no one within our borders shall lack the food for good nutri- 
tion. The legal concept here is that we as a nation are now in a position to assert 
a new right in the Constitutional Bill of Rights—the right of each individual to 
enough of the right foods for adequate nutrition irrespective of whether the in- 
dividual does or does not have the ability or opportunity to earn the purchasing 
power required to obtain enough of the right foods. 

The central point here is that we as a nation have now progressed to the place 
where we safely can, and morally should, lay aside the John Smith principle of 
national life. No longer must our rule be “he who does not work shall not eat,” 
as vital and useful as that principle was in an earlier stage of our history. Now 
we must learn to live with abundance. Our halting efforts in that direction seem 
to indicate that the process of learning to live with abundance is almost as painful 
psychologically for a few in the population as the attempt to live with scarcity 
was physically painful for many in the population. 

The very fact that this committee has scheduled this hearing is specific evidence 
that the Nation is groping toward the adoption and acceptance of this human right 
of enough to eat. The concept is that society as a whole or the Nation operating 
through its Federal Government will stand ready to provide enough food for good 
nutrition to all those who do not have the opportunity to earn incomes sufficiently 
large to buy it. 

Quite likely these ideas will seem shocking to some on first thought. However, 
our Government has long since accepted these ideas and acted on them in a limited 
way. The need of the present time is to act upon these familiar ideas in boldly 
large ways. In our public eleemosynary institutions we provide food through 
Government even to ill or disabled criminals who cannot work. The same is true 
of those unfortunates in our mental health institutions. Do not our aged, our in- 
voluntary unemploved, our disabled and our widowed mothers and dependent 
children have equally strong claims for adequate food as these other groups? 
Obviously the answer is ‘“‘Yes’”’ from a human justice standpoint as well as from 
the standpoint of internal national strength and well being and as a showcase to 
the rest of the world that the democratic competitive enterprise system can pro- 
vide abundance and use it wisely. 

It is now more than 15 years ago that a few timid experiments were made by 
the United States Department of Agriculture in the operation of the food-stamp 

lan. This activity had to be dropped owing to scarcities brought on by World 
ar II. But the idea did not die. It has lived on in the food-allotment bills 
introduced in each new session of the Congress by the distinguished former chaire 
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man of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. He has reintroduced 
the bill (S. 45) in this session and was joined in sponsorship by two other farsighted 
and humanitarian members of your committee: Senators Humphrey and Young, 
This Aiken-Humphrey-Young bill (S. 45) and its House companion (H. R. 4577, 
introduced by Congressman Metcalf) put into legislative language, the abundant- 
food concept suggested in the preceding paragraphs. The essence of the Metcalf 
food allotment bill is that any person within the boundaries of the United States 
can calculate 40 percent of his family income, however low it might be, take it 
down to the post office, or other designated place, and purchase from his Gov- 
ernment enough stamps or coupons to enable him to buy an adequate diet for 
himself and his family at any grocery store. This bill (H. R. 4577), of course, is 
not the subject of your current hearing. However, the Jennings bill you are 
considering is not different in kind; it differs only in degree, size, boldness, and 
mechanics from the food-allotment bill. The underlying public philosophy in 
both is an expression of the humanitarian ideal in an era of abundance applied to 
food. There is every good reason why our Nation should right now boldly step 
forward and adopt the Metcalf food-allotment plan in total, without paring down 
its scope or operation. However, in approving the bill before you, you will be 
oe further national acceptance to the underlying concept of enough to eat 
or all. 

Whereas the Metcalf food-allotment bill would, in effect, provide variable 
Government subsidies for food purchases for all low-income consumers, 40 percent 
of whose present income will not buy an adequate diet, the food-certificate bill, 
introduced by a number of Members of the House and by Senator Kerr and 22 
other Senators, would make the Federal subsidies for food purchase available 
only to persons now on the rolls of public-assistance agencies and would only be 
applicable to foods declared to be in “surplus” supply by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It should be pointed out and recognized that these are differences only 
in detailand scope. They do not differ in the basic public philosophy they express. 
Both would implement, by Government action, the new human right in the United 
States of enough to eat for all. 

I feel sure a great majority of Farmers Union member families would prefer 
to see the Congress adopt the bill with the broader scope, but certainly we cannot 
oppose enactment of any good proposed legislation that would create better condi- 
tions than currently prevail. 

The bill your committee has under specific consideration is of the same type 
and kind as the other two bills previously discussed. Again, the basic public 

hilosophy involved is the idea of human right to enough food—a right to be 
implemented by the Federal Government if the individual does not have the 
opportunity to earn sufficient purchasing power to buy enough food. In the 
bill immediately before your committee, the scope of operations is narrower than 
that of the other two bills in that the consumption of only commodities owned by 
Commodity Credit Corporation would be subsidized by the Federal Government. 

There is, of course, another important difference between the bill before you 
and the other two. The bill before you provides for storage, processing and dis- 
tribution of food commodities and products by Federal Government agencies 
directly to local and State public distribution agencies and from them directly to 
the recipient consumers. The other two bills eliminate the need for governmental 
handling, processing, and storage of actual commodities leaving these functions 
pe performed in the usual course of business by the private food trade and 
industry. 

Although these are differences in detail and scope, it is vitally important to 
keep in mind that the basic underlying idea is unchanged. It is the concept of a 
publicly insured right of everyone to enough to eat. This is the concept that 
underlaid the food-stamp plan of the 1930’s. It is the concept that underlies the 
commodity-distribution programs of the Commodity Credit Corporation under 
the set-aside provision, title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, of title [II of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act and of preexisting legislation 
incorporated in section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

As a matter of fact, the bill before you is a relatively small improving change in 
existing legislation, that would be unnecessary but for the brutally myopic inter- 
pretation given by the administration to existing legislation. 

Existing legislation authorizes the Commodity Credit Corporation to make its 
stocks available within the United States for relief in distress areas, charitable 
institutions, for distribution to the unemployed school lunches, in drought and 
other natural disaster areas, to needy Indians and to meet any disaster proclaimed 
by the President. Existing law authorizes the Federal Government to pay costs 
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of shipping such commodities from the place where now stored to a central loca- 
tion in each State but does not authorize payment of any processing costs. Cer- 
tainly this is broad enough authority to provide flour and cornmeal to distressed 
eres Yet the Eisenhower administration says ‘Let them eat cake” 
instead. 

The bill before you would specifically state this authorization to cover costs of 
shipment of commodities to local warehouses and distributing agencies and, more 
important, to pay the cost of having the commodities now owned by CCC proc- 
essed into consumer-size packages of consumer-type products. Both of these 
provisions are improvements over existing law as now administered by the De- 
partment. Both would expand application of the basic underlying principle of 
public philosophy—enough to eat for all. Enactment would be another small 
and timid, but significant, step into the world of today where we must learn to 
live with abundance. 

We strongly and respectfully urge you to give full consideration to adoption 
now of the food-allotment plan. Short of the complete food allotment plan, we 
urge adoption of legislation along the lines of the food-certificate bill. Enactment 
of either of these bills would be a vast step forward by the Federal Government in 
the field of food policy on which it is already embarked. Doing so it would make 
use of and augment consumer purchasing power and move a larger volume of food 
through normal channels of processing and trade. 

It may well be that some who have already adopted the “enough to eat for all’”’ 
public philosophy as expressed in existing legislation and these pending bills may 
yet not be fully ready to implement their humanitarian and intelligent principles 
by such bold forward steps as are spelled out in the food-allotment and food- 
certificate bills. If these exist in sufficient numbers as to render impossible adop- 
tion by Congress of the broader bills but when added to those who join us in 
support of the bolder approach, then by all odds the Nation will be benefited if 
the two groups go in together and bring about enactment of the bill before you 
which is at least a significant, if short, step in the right direction. 

We fully approve the underlying icea of all three approaches—the idea that 
in this era of abundance the Federal Government should use some of its funds to 
insure that everyone in the Nation has enough to eat. 

We urge you to give the concept as broad and as expanded an application as 
the Congress will adopt. We feel that it is a good sign that even the least bold 
of the three bills has come to the hearing stage of legislative progress. We are 
confident that one day this Nation will adopt a nationwide food-allotment plan 
and a national food and fiber policy consistent with it. However, we are impatient 
that the ultimate realization of the “enough to eat for all’’ goal be brought down 
to the nearest possible future. 

There are somewhere between 3 and 4 million involuntarily unemployed workers 
in our Nation. In the recent past, the number has been even greater. Unless 
more expansive Federal policies are adopted than those now in effect the number 
of unemployed will grow in a chronic rise over the years ahead. More than half 
of our farm operator families have incomes less than $2,000, almost half of the 
Nation’s unskilled and service workers have incomes of less than that amount. 
Many aged people and dependent widows and children and the dependent handi- 
capped, also, have incomes so low that they cannot afford to buy enough of the 
right foods for adequate nutrition. Governmental programs to fill this gap will 
not only implement the right to enough to eat; it will, also, go a long way toward 
solving the recurrent problems of falling farm prices and incomes which dropped 
about 13 percent from 1952 to 1954 and are predicted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to drop another 5 percent in 1955. 

Farm-operating families suffer poor incomes because many people suffer relative 
hunger in our Nation. It’s high time the Nation corrected this unnecessary and 
essentially brutal situation. We are stepping into the age of ab»undance; now is 
the time to grow up to our potentialities and stand up to our responsibilities. 
Now is none too early to start making the “enough to eat for all’ goal which is 
incorporated in our legislation and our public morality a reality in this country. 

We appreciate the opportunity you have given us to express our views to you 
on this important humanitarian subject, 

Sincerely, 





James G Parton, President, 
* 
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